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OMINATION DAY is next week, and the elec- 
N tion will be held the week after. The papers 
rain new candidates on us each day. There 
are not only the Coalition and the Independent Unionist, 
Liberal, and Labour candidates, but unprecedented 
battalions of miscellaneous candidates described as 
“Women’s Party’ and “‘ Lower Deck,” “‘ Seamen’s,”’ 
“ Soldiers” and “‘ Teachers,” “‘ Co-op.,” “ Silver Badge,” 
“National Independent Coalition,” ‘“ Farmers,” 
“ Business,” “ Costers,” “‘ Citizens,” “* Independent 
Democrat,” “‘N.D.P.,” “N.F.D.S.S.” and “ Prog. 
Unionist.”” Some of these will be frozen out before next 
Wednesday ; others will attain more ordinary labels ; 
but it is certain that we shall have in a very large number 
of constituencies three, four or five candidates. Mr. 
Lloyd George and his colleagues last year wantonly 
sacrificed the “ alternative vote’’ which would have 
ensured us against a crowd of members elected by 
minorities. Such, it appears, are the fruits of coalitions 
—even when they are designated ‘“‘ comradeships ”’ ; 
for we do Mr. Lloyd George’s reasoning powers and the 
vestiges of his Liberalism the justice of assuming that 
he himself realised the value of the alternative vote, 
and would not have consented to its being scrapped had 
he been a free agent. 


* * * 


The election, for the time being, has superseded the 
European situation as a topic of public interest: the 
Government has deliberately invited Englishmen to 
centre their attention upon their domestic differences. 
It was urged that Mr. George and his colleagues wanted 
a mandate to go to the Peace Congress; the great 
burden could not be assumed without such a mandate. 


We should like to know what sort of mandate they 
think they are getting; how far they suppose the elec- 
tion has elucidated the public view upon such inter- 
national problems as still awaited judgment ; and how 
far they consider themselves to have added to the 
publie’s knowledge of what will be done at Versailles. As 
far as we can judge, the one result of the election, so far 
as international affairs are concerned, is that Mr. George 
will go to the Congress as the leader of a party Govern- 
ment instead of as the leader of a House of Commons 
which still observed the party truce, and the head of a 
Government which still contained, with however much 
difficulty, official representatives of all the parties in 
the State. But as a fact the international settlement— 
the war is over and most of the Allied Peace terms are, 
happily, matters of general agreement—is not dominat- 
ing the election. Circumstances have forced the social 
and economic future of our own people into the fore- 
ground, and the mandate for Versailles has retired 
behind the mandate for reconstruction. 


* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George, at Wolverhampton, has delivered 
a speech ostensibly containing his programme; Mr. 
Asquith has composed an address containing his ; 
and the Labour Party Executive has now issued a 
manifesto containing theirs. The first observation 
to be made is that, for the moment at least, all parties 
are agreed as to many of the main problems to be 
dealt with by Parliament. It is the fact—however 
strange it may appear—that an _ election held 
during an armistice, and with the political structure 
of Europe in the melting-pot—an election, moreover, 
originally conceived as a khaki election—* social 
reform” issues should be completely predominant. 
Mr. George, though he is as vague as vague can be, 
asks for the nation’s confidence in order to carry out 
reconstruction measures which will stimulate production, 
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regenerate the countryside, abolish destitution, and 
rehouse the people. Mr. Asquith’s orientation is the 
same; he has even picked up from the Labour Party 
the phrase—and we hope it has gone further than his 
tongue—‘‘a National Minimum.” And it is mainly 
on the strength of the comprehensiveness, and the 
relatively great exactitude, of its social programme 
that men of all classes are openly talking of the Labour 
Party as destined almost certainly to come into power 
within the next few years. 


a 3K ok 


The Labour Party’s manifesto is not concerned 
entirely with these issues. Firm statements are made 
as to international organisation, conscription and 
armaments; and the party, preferring not to catch 
votes by the usual discreet silence or studied ambiguity 
of the old-fashioned politician, openly demands for 
Ireland full Dominion Home Rule. But, competing 
with the older parties on their own chosen ground of 
reconstruction, it is able—having had the unique 
advantage of thinking ahead for many years past— 
to offer far more than they do, and to offer it with the 
certainty that should a Labour Government take 
office it will be carried out. The land, the railways, the 
mines, marine transport, and electric power (which 
we should all be getting at a penny or less per unit) 
must be nationalised. At least a million new houses 
must be built by the public authorities, and let at 
fair rents. To the Labour Party “the national 
minimum is a first step”; with it must go “the recog- 
nition of the universal right to work or maintenance,” 
legal limitation of working hours, and improved factory 
legislation. Direct taxation should bear our financial 
burdens, and for the immediate emergency a levy on 
capital is necessary. Amongst the other measures 
advocated are the co-ordination of the Public Health 
services (with prevention rather than cure as the basic 
principle) a national system!of maintenance scholarships, 
better conditions for teachers, and sex equality in 
politics and industry. 


*k * * 


The withdrawal of the Germans from the Ukraine 
has had an unexpected result. It naturally entailed 
the downfall of General Skoropadski, the ‘‘ Hetman ”’ 
who was in power by German consent. But the ques- 
tion was who should replace him at Kiev. The choice 
seemed to lie between the Ukrainian Separatists on the 
one hand and the Bolsheviks on the other, and the latter 
were commonly supposed the stronger. But in the 
event the power at Kiev has gone to neither of them ; 
it has been captured by an Anti-Bolshevik movement 
organised by officers from General Denikin’s Army, 
whose programme includes the reunion of the Ukraine 
with Russia on a federal basis. With the British Fleet 
at Sebastopol and the Black Sea reopened to Allied 
commerce, this may lead to a renewal of Allied inter- 
course with the Ukraine and a return of South Russia 
generally to the sphere of normal civilisation. But 
it is premature to place overmuch reliance on the 
stability of Russian “‘ Governments.” The fall of the 


“ All-Russian Directorate’ at Omsk, and its replace- 
ment, afterja coup d'état, by Admiral Koltchak as 


Dictator, is only the last of a long series of illustrations 
of the political immaturity and instability in which 
Russian affairs lie submerged. 


* * aS 


The Germans are out of Belgium as well as out of 
France, and we may expect the Allied occupation of 
the Rhine areas to proceed without incident. On the 
eastern side of the enemy countries the course of events 
is less orderly ; there has been fighting between Italians 
and Jugo-Slavs on the Adriatic coast, between Czechs 
and Magyars in Slovakia, between Poles and Germans in 
Prussian Poland, and between Poles and Ukrainians in 
Galicia. Obviously in some of these areas there is a 
desire on the part of one or both the rival sides to 
occupy all they can in advance of the Peace Conference. 
It would save present bloodshed and future blood-feuds 
if in as many cases as possible there could be a provi- 
sional Allied occupation of the disputed territories. Such 
a course (which presumes the bona-fide intention of the 
Associated Powers to act up to their professions of 
national disinterestedness and equity) would probably 
facilitate the growth of stable institutions in the main 
areas of the emancipated nations. At present the 
Czecho-Slovaks alone seem to be in the enjoyment of a 
regime organised on permanent and democratic lines. 
In Poland there is a temporary Pilsudski dictatorship ; 
and in large areas of Jugo-Slavia there is pretty general 
chaos, with looting and brigandage flourishing unre- 
pressed. 


The surrender of the German warships and the 
British naval expeditions to Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, and 
Sebastopol mark the definite removal gf the German 
naval menace for the time being, and the reopening to 
our commerce of the Baltic and the Black Sea. We 
say “for the time being,” because it must be remem- 
bered that naval power, so far as it rests on material, is 
a very different thing now from what it ever was before 
the Crimean War. In Nelson’s days a battleship’s life 
was 60 or even 100 years, and a fleet of captured battle- 
ships was a permanent endowment. But the great 
fleets which Germany is now surrendering were all 
built within a very few years ; a very few more will make 
them all obsolete; and in a very few more it would 
be physically possible for Germany to have more than 
replaced them. Thus there is never likely to be (as there 
used to be) any long-lasting abatement of naval rivalry 
on account of one Power's long start in material. The 
only way to an abatement is through a League of 
Nations, which here as elsewhere is seen, when one looks 
into it, to be absolutely indispensable. 


No one seems to have noticed the silence of the 
Coalition leaders with regard to the expiry of the 
Military Service Acts, and the possibility of an indefinite 
continuation of compulsory military service. It is to be 
noted that Mr. Winston Churchill, who presumably, as 
Minister for Munitions, knows the mind of the War 
Cabinet on the subject, when forced at Dundee to 
answer a direct question, declined to say that compulsory 
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military service would be given up; and, in fact, made 
its possible future abandonment contingent on a univer- 
sal agreement of all the Continental Powers to give up 
their own armies, a contingency in which Mr. Churchill 
himself evidently completely disbelieved. The fact 
is not overlooked that the soldiers are to be “ de- 
mobilised ’"—the word “ discharged ” is avoided. Does 
this mean compulsory service in some form of Army 
Reserve ? Meanwhile Coalition ex-members and new 
candidates are, in not a few instances, frankly admitting 
their own desire for a permanent retention of universal 
military service, which one high official at the War 
Office says will be found useful in the industrial troubles 
that are foreseen. The electors ought really to be 
warned as to what they are letting themselves in for 
in this respect. “he Labour Party alone is explicitly 
committed to an abandonment of compulsory military 
service immediately on demobilisation. As this party 
cannot win a majority of all the seats, there will have 
been—so we shall be told six months hence—at this 
General Election a mandate to Mr. Lloyd George to 
continue conscription in force, at first temporarily, 
because of the disturbed state of Europe, and then 
permanently, because it is such a good thing for the 
nation. 
* * tk 


We infer that the Post Office does not love the 
Representation of the People Act, 1918. Every con- 
stituency is full of complaints, not of any lack of 
courtesy of the local officers, but of the unhelpfulness 
of the G.P.O. in getting the candidates’ election 
addresses to the four million absent voters, the vast 
majority of whom will certainly not be reached in time. 
A minor complaint that now reaches us is, we fear, 
typical. The Act entitles each candidate to send up 
to two ounces of literature to every elector on the 
register. The G.P.O., apparently quite unlawfully, 
first restricted the weight for absent electors to one 
ounce, and then flatly refused to accept any such 
statutory communication to electors overseas who were 
not serving in His Majesty’s forces. It seems that when 
the Postmaster-General approved the requisite regula- 
tions, his attention was not drawn to the fact that the 
fifteen University constituencies include among their 
70,000 electors possibly as many as five thousand 
graduates normally resident overseas, who are entitled 
to vote by post, and to whom the candidates have now 
a statutory right to post, free of charge, two ounces of 
election literature. Most of them are practically out 
of reach, within the time for polling; but those in 
France and Italy will be able to vote. The Postmaster- 
General declines to allow even these electors to be 
reached under the provisions of the Act. 


* * * 


The rapid opening of the few doors yet remaining 
closed to women may be indicated by the reported 
appointment by the Hungarian Government of Frau 
Rosika Schwimmer to be Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Swiss Government at Berne. Frau Schwimmer, 


who is the leader of the Woman Suffrage Movement in 
Hungary, contributed an article to Tue New STATESMAN 
of March 21st, 1914, on “* The British Suffrage Movement 
as Seen from Abroad.” 





THE GERMAN REVELATIONS 


HE disclosures made officially at Munich last 
Sunday complete for all practical purposes 
our knowledge of Germany’s guilt in July, 

1914. It was part of the official case as presented by 
Bethmann-Hollweg and Jagow that Berlin did not 
know of Vienna’s ultimatum before it was launched. 
But here is the Bavarian Minister at Berlin writing a 
dispatch from that capital to Munich a week before, 
and relating a conversation with Herr Zimmermann, 
the Imperial Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
which the whole programme was cut and dried. The 
ultimatum, it was explained, meant war, for “‘ obviously ” 
Serbia could not accept it; and its delivery was to be 
postponed to July 25th, “ because of the desire to await 
M. Poincaré’s and M. Viviani’s departure from St. Peters- 
burg, in order to make it difficult for the Entente to 
arrive at an understanding and to counteract.” A 
“show of peaceful disposition’? was to be made in 
Vienna until then; and the Minister of War and the 
Chief of the General Staff were to “ have furloughs for 
some time.”” A similar pretence was to be staged at 
Berlin. ‘‘ With reference,”’ says the Bavarian Minister 
before the event, “‘ to the Kaiser travelling in a foreign 
country and the Chief of the Great General Staff and the 
Prussian War Minister being on furlough, the Imperial 
Government will declare that it was as much surprised 
as the other Powers by Austria’s action.” That, it will 
be remembered, is just what the Imperial Government 
did declare. 

Other official dispatches sent from, Berlin to Munich 
during the pre-war crisis testify to the honesty of Lord 
Grey's efforts to preserve peace ; to the determination 
of Berlin to force war; to the reckoning of the General 
Staff “‘ to be able to overthrow France in the course of 
four weeks”; and to the fact that the General Staff 
insisted on going through Belgium even at the price of 
forfeiting British neutrality, ‘because an attack on 
France is only possible through Belgium.” But these 
and other points are of secondary interest beside that of 
the clear picture of Berlin as the author of the world-war. 
It is a picture which Lichnowsky and others had already 
sketched in with German brushes; but the Bavarian 
disclosures supply some most valuable detail. It only 
remains for the Viennese revolutionaries to overhaul the 
archives of the Hapsburg Foreign Office and to make a 
clean breast of what they find. Meanwhile we wonder 
how the revelations commend themselves to those 
ingenious English journalists who not so very long ago 
were exhausting the resources of special pleading on 
behalf of the Bethmann-Hollweg thesis, that the war 
was forced by “the Russian mobilisation’ upon a 
Germany which had never desired it. 

It may be that Bavaria hopes to experience some 
special leniency from the Allies by showing up Berlin’s 
guilt; and it is obvious that the Vorwdrts article, 
denouncing the “ lies "’ of the Imperial authorities, for 
whom it complaisantly served as a semi-official organ 
during the greater part of the war, has the spirit of 
** Please, sir, the other boy did it” in every line. But, 
with great respect, we venture to think that the Vor- 
warts has not now learned the falsity of these falsehoods 
for the first time. The crescendo of German military 
preparation throughout 1914, and its rapid climax in 
July, were perceptible even to foreign journalists in 
Germany. They must have been infinitely more 
perceptible to the editorial board of Vorwdrts and the 
Committee of the German Social-Democratic Party, 
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who before the war had always the most up-to-date 
information regarding all military and naval movements 
supplied to them by the countless Social Democrats in 
the German armed forces. It is quite impossible to 
acquit at this stage any region of Germany, or any large 
German party, of complicity in Germany’s war-crime ; 
however true it may be that that crime was actually 
hatched and fledged by the militarist autocracy. The 
last point does indeed entitle the Allies to interfere so 
far in German internal politics as to ensure that Hohen- 
zollernism shall not be restored; but as regards the 
main questions of reparation and retribution, the 
principle upon which the Associated Powers are bound to 
go is, that the German nation as a whole conducted the 
war, and as a whole must bear the consequences of its 
action. There was little enough sign in Germany eight 
months ago of any desire on the part of anybody except 
the Independent Socialists to dissociate themselves from 
the action of their Government, when that action seemed 
about to be crowned with final and overwhelming success. 

The internal development of the German Revolution is 
still undefined. As might have been anticipated, Berlin, 
with the large Slavonic element in its population, has 
shown itself more favourable to Bolshevism than more 
characteristically German towns ; and generally speak- 
ing the Roman Catholic areas of Germany are less revo- 
lutionary than the Protestant areas. It would seem 
temporarily, at least, as if the Bolshevism of the “ Spar- 
tacus Group ”’ (Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, and their 
associates) had lost ground ; the soldiers are said gener- 
ally to be against it, and the Soldiers’ Councils, which 
are being everywhere formed, commonly pass reso- 
lutions in favour of calling a Constituent Assembly. 
But no definite step seems yet to have been taken, 
committing the Government and the country to that 
course ; and the longer the Soldiers’ Councils are kept 
in being as interim bodies, the greater must be the 
danger of their developing a taste for permanent power. 
Even the Ebert-Haase Government are so far by way 
of owning homage to the Russian example that they 
have taken the name and style of “ People’s Commis- 
sioners.”” Meanwhile Lenin’s agents are unrestricted 
in their activity, much of which seems in accordance 
with his famous mot; ‘“‘ I made the Russian Revolution 
with German money, and I will make the German Revo- 
lution with Russian money.” 

The Allies have, as we conceive, a direct interest in 
seeing government throughout Germany placed on a 
constitutional basis by a duly elected Constituent 
Assembly or Assemblies. There are, in sum, only two 
alternative principles, on which the future ruling power 
in Germany may rest. It may be the power of a 
minority, resting on bayonets, or it may be that of a 
majority, resting on the ballot-box. The one system 
was that of Germany under William II.; was that of 
Russia under Nicholas II. ; and is that of Lenin to-day ; 
it is that of military despotism. The other system is 
that of Great Britain, France, Italy,’ and the United 
States; it is “democracy.” The supreme end of the 
war, as President Wilson has said, is to make the world 
safe for it. How can it ever become safe for it, if the 
very thing against which it has fought its death-struggle 
—the existence of military despotism as the rule of life 
and government in Central Europe—is permitted to 
persist after the war? How could a German Govern- 
ment based not on votes but on force ever take a loyal 
part inside a League of Nations, whose whole working 
implies the replacement of force by votes? The Asso- 
ciated Powers ought to take without undue delay a 
clear line on this matter. They have an almost un- 


limited power of supporting it through their control 
over all sea-borne supplies. They have also that thing 
beloved of all diplomatists, an absolutely pat precedent, 
the precedent set by Bismarck himself when ‘he nego- 
tiated with revolutionary France in 1871. 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOBILISATION 


T may be doubted whether, in the excitement 
of national triumph and in the electoral whirl- 
wind which Mr. Lloyd George has let loose, 

the public is at all adequately conscious of the grave 
industrial trouble that is to come. The cessation 
of hostilities has found us as unprepared for the immense 
dislocation of peace as we were for the outbreak of 
war. In spite of repeated warnings—in the face, too, 
of endless reports of committees upon particular points— 
the Government has been caught napping. Mr. Lloyd 
George and the War Cabinet were, very excusably, 
so intent on the prosecution of the war and so much 
occupied in overcoming its successive difficulties that 
they failed to make, in time, either the necessary plans 
or to come to the most indispensable decisions with 
regard to the critical first year of industrial reorganisa- 
tion. What the social historian will find less excusable 
is that Mr. Lloyd George could never bring himself 
to devolve the work upon any other Minister or Com- 
mittee of Ministers. The War Cabinet was a bottle- 
neck, through which everything had to pass. The 
“ Home Affairs Cabinet,” reluctantly decided on last 
February, has practically never been allowed to act. 
The consequence is that, with the one exception of 
the demobilisation of the Army, upon which the necessary 
decisions were come to by Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet just 
before it was superseded by our present Cabinet, 
the application for an armistice found the Government 
unprepared for peace. 

This unpreparedness will not, it is probable, be 
adequately discovered e the electorate before this 
day fortnight, when polling will take place in such 
constituencies as Mr. Lloyd George has failed to 
spare the trouble of a contest. But, if we are not 
mistaken, the inevitable results of this unpreparedness 
will gravely embitter the industrial troubles into which 
the nation is steering. It is accordingly of some import- 
ance to consider what can now be done—what, there- 
fore, ought to be done—by the Government to make 
the transition from war to peace as little dangerous 
as possible. 

The first and most serious danger is that of widespread 
involuntary unemployment, to begin with, of the 
civil war workers, who are already being discharged 
by tens of thousands, and of whom there will be— 
so Lord Curzon blurted out to the House of Lords— 
as many as a million unemployed by polling day ; 
and secondly of the soldiers themselves, whom the 
War Office expects presently to be demobilising at the 
rate of 40,000 every day. Already there are, in one 
town after another, crowds of discharged ‘ women 
munition workers besieging the Employment Exchanges, 
which are overwhelmed by the storm. It is really 
too bad that the Ministry of Labour, which had arranged 
to expand its 400 Employment Exchanges to as many 
as one thousand, was not allowed to secure the necessary 
premises; and had finally to be legally empowered 
to do so by a special Act rushed through in the very 
last hours of the expiring Parliament. The suddenly 
adopted Unemployment Insurance Scheme is so belated 
that arrangements for paying out the Out-of-Work 
Benefit could not possibly keep pace with the discharges. 
In a very few weeks the Government will be shovelling 
out more than a ~illion pounds per week in this way, 
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without, it is to be feared, doing more than mitigate 
the privation which Mr. Lloyd George promises to 
prevent. The army on Unemployment Benefit will 
be greatly swollen when the demobilisation of the 
soldiers begins. Whatever boom there may be in 
particular industries, we shall hardly be able to avoid 
paying out, week after week, two or three pounds in 
Unemployment Benefit to families that, with the 
cost of living practically undiminished, will feel very 
severely the pinch of privation. It will not produce 
a good atmosphere for Reconstruction. 

What, then, can the Government do? We suggest 
that what the Government has failed to do, and what 
it ought now to do, even at the eleventh hour, is frankly 
to undertake the public organisation of the Labour 
Market, so as to make the demand for labour, week 
by week, approximately equal to the supply. It 
is, of course, impracticable with so colossal a “* General 
Post” as that now before us—some eight millions 
of men and women will presently be seeking new 
situations—to find, without delay, a new job for every 
man and woman of the kind desired, within the capacity 
of the applicant, at the place where he lives or wishes 
to live. But it is possible, at no greater cost than 
that of taking thought, and putting brains into the 
task, so to co-ordinate, week by week, the supply and 
demand of labour as to reduce the men and women 
to whom no job can be offered to a relatively small 
number, and even to provide for most of these after 
a relatively short period of waiting. Whether from 
unwillingness or from |jinadvertence, the Government 
has so far refrained from publicly declaring its adoption 
of any such policy. It takes no responsibility for 
finding employment for those millions whom it is about 
to throw out of work. It will not even say that it 
will do all it can to co-ordinate the takings-on of hands 
with the discharges. Its attitude, at present, is that 
of the Governments of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, 
in assuming that it has nothing to do with ensuring 
that men and women shall be able to find employment 
—not even the men and women whom it is itself dis- 
charging. It prefers to leave the Labour Market 
severely alone, even at the cost of having to pay one 
or two million pounds per week in Ukemelareet 
Benefit to men and women becoming demoralised 
by the hopeless quest for work and the penury of their 
households. 

We suggest that this attitude of laissez faire is as un- 
necessary as it isantiquated. We do not propose that the 
Government should “ make work”’ for the unemployed, 
though its own inactivity will presently compel recourse 
to the wasteful and demoralising expedient of Relief 
Works. We urge that the Government should at once 
take steps to ascertain, week by week, not only from 
all public Departments and Local Authorities, but 
also from all the capitalist employers of labour with 
whom the Ministry of Labour is in communication, 
how many persons they expect to require for their 
respective works and services in each subsequent 
week, and how much they expect to be their wage-bill. 
At the same time, all public Departments and Local 
Authorities and all the capitalist employers should 
be required to notify, week by week, how many indi- 
viduals they expect to discharge in each subsequent 
week. It would then be apparent approximately how 
many people would be involuntarily unemployed, 
and might be expected to crowd the Employment 
Exchanges. With this information in hand, it should 
be the duty of the Minister of Labour (or of a committee 
representing all the spending Departments and the 
Local Authorities, acting under the Minister’s directions) 
to put in hand, week by week, just about as much 
of the long series of public works and orders that have 
anyhow to be undertaken as will suffice to bring to an 
rperegate equality the demand and supply of labour. 
If capitalist industry proves to be prompt and capable in 





its rehabilitation and in its reversion to peace production, 
the shortage of situations, though at the outset alarm- 
ingly great, will steadily diminish. The essence of the 
proposal is that the Central and Local Government 
works and orders should be done in correspondence 
with this state of the Labour Market—much at first, 
and immediately ; and less and less as private enterprise 
oncé more gets into its stride. Instead of this corre- 
spondence, secured by such a deliberate organisation 
of the Labour Market, it is unfortunately only too 
likely that we shall have the very opposite. The 
Government Departments and the Loca] Authorities 
have not got their plans ready ; they will not be made 
to put in hand their works and orders when they ought 
to put them in hand—namely, when the shortage of 
situations is greatest, and in exact correspondence, 
week by week, with the extent of that shortage; and 
they will once more be allowed to wait, from sheer 
lack of thought and direction—perhaps also from 
unwillingness even to appear to undertake any respon- 
sibility for finding employment—until the worst of 
the unemployment is over, when they will come into 
the field, as they have so often done before, in irksome 
competition with the capitalist employer for the labour 
that he requires for his private orders. 
What, it may be asked, are these works and orders 

by means of which, and other expedients involved 
in a deliberate organisation of the Labour Market, 
the Government may, whenever it chooses to adopt 
this policy, actually prevent unemployment? At 
this moment the Government is committed to an 
expenditure of some £800,000,000 for its housing 
policy (the deficiency in cottages which is pro- 
hibiting any dropping of the Rent Restriction Act 
cannot be made good for less); the rehabilitation 
of our main roads is reported to demand £60,000,000 ; 
a very large sum, which may not fall far short of this, 
is needed to restore our railways, and much more to 
ive us the national transport system to which Mr. 

loyd George vaguely alludes; the projected sixteen 
super-power stations for generating the cheap electricity 
to which the Government is understood to have given 
its assent will cost a good many millions; and these 
are only some of the many items in the Reconstruction 
Programme for which, as we must assume, the Ministry 
of Reconstruction has been vainly asking for Cabinet 
sanction. The Minister of Education has large plans 
for absorbing tens of thousands of young men and 
women either for training as teachers, or for teaching 
in the new Continuation Schools, or for higher education 
by means of scholarships. There are tens of thousands 
of consumptives waiting to be withdrawn from the 
Labour Market as soon as the promised sanatoria can 
be opened for them; and these could be put up as 
expeditiously and as cheaply as were the hutments 
for Kitchener's Army, if any Ministry were as much in 
earnest about the matter as Lord Kitchener then was. 
The various developments of the Post Office, which it 
may be assumed that Mr. Illingworth has in hand— 

he has more than four years’ suspension of progress to 
make good, as well as the actual deterioration of the 
service—ought, presently, to go far towards doubling 
the pre-war postal and telegraph staff, positively to the 
profit of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Finally, 
there is the concession, to the half a million men in 
the railway service, of the boon of the Eight Hours 
Day, which Sir Albert Stanley has, so the men believe, 
almost promised for the conclusion of peace, and which 
ought to absorb an additional hundred thousand men. 
This is what is meant by the public organisation of 
the Labour Market, by which the Government can, 
whenever it chooses, prevent any widespread or con- 
tinued unemployment, actually at less expense (except 
in thought) than is involved in letting unemployment 
occur and then, by insurance or otherwise, relieving 
the unemployed. 
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THE LEAGUE AND REVOLUTIONS 


T is often said that the Holy Alliance was a League of 
I Nations which failed. It was in fact nothing of the 
sort; it was a League of Kaisers which had quite 
a considerable amount of success. The idea behind it 
was never the same as that which is now behind the move- 
ment for a League. The object of the Alliance was always 
fluctuating, because it owed its birth and existence to the 
weak and fluctuating mind of the Tsar Alexander. But 
though the Alliance as it was, and the League as we hope 
it to be, have very little, if anything, in common, there 
are certain facts with regard to Alexander’s experiment 
which may usefully serve as a warning to-day. 

After war comes revolution. That was as true of the 
Napoleonic Wars which followed a revolution as of the 
Great War which broke upon us out of a serener sky. After 
the horrors of a long war, men seem instinctively to turn 
upon their governments and governors and say to them : 
“Tf this is the result of your governing, go, make way for 
others who may do better.” Now it was undoubtedly 
over this internal discontent and revolution that the Holy 
Alliance came to grief. Alexander’s original idea contained 
.some of the characteristics of.a League of Nations. He 
started with the intention of creating a Concert of Europe, 
the object of which should be to preserve “the public 
peace, the tranquillity of States, the inviolability of posses- 
sions, and the faith of treaties.” Here certainly is the germ 
of the idea of a League for the prevention of war, and 
Alexander genuinely believed that by means of it he could 
apply to international relations the principles of Christianity. 
But at the first meeting of the Alliance at the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle after the war, it became evident that 
the peace of Europe was likely to be broken not by war 
but by revolution. Everywhere the mutterings of dis- 
content and the rumblings of revolution could be heard 
by nervous monarchs and statesmen, and if the people of 
Greece, Italy, and Spain were to be allowed to “ break 
the public peace” by overturning their “ legitimate ” 
rulers (who might be anything from a Hapsburg to an 
Ottoman Turk), who could guarantee that the disease 
might not spread to the subjects of even Russia and 
Prussia ? Consequently the Holy Alliance very soon 
changed from a Concert of Europe to a League of Govern- 
ments whose object was to put down revolutions and 
only allow the peoples of Europe to be governed in a way 
which commended itself to the rulers of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. The way in which the monarchs |proposed to 
attain this object is worthy of careful note at the present 
time. Their instrument was to be the Protocol proposed 
at the Troppau Congress, which ran as follows: ‘ States 
which have undergone a change of government due to 
revolution, the results of which threaten other States, 
ipso facto cease to be members of the European Alliance, 
and remain excluded from it until their situation gives 
guarantees for legal order and stability. If owing to such 
alterations, immediate danger threatens other States, 
the Powers bind themselves by peaceful means, or if need 
be by arms, to bring back the guilty State into the bosom 
of the Great Alliance.” 

The Holy Alliance undoubtedly broke down over this 
attempt to dictate to ‘the peoples of the different States 
what kind of government they should be permitted to 
enjoy. It was not only that Canning from the very first 
refused to have anything to do with such a claim on the 
ground that “ our engagements have reference . . . to 
the state of affairs between nation and nation, not . . . 
to the affairs of a nation within itself.” The claim destroyed 
any possibility of the Alliance remaining a League of Peace. 
When the Tsar began to propose that he should march 
his armies across Europe in order to put down a revolution 
in Spain, it became obvious that this was not calculated 
to preserve “ the public peace or the tranquillity of States.” 

There is a real lesson for us and for our statesmen in 


these facts. ‘The League of Nations will be born in a world 
of revolution and of threats of revolution. It is certain 
that from one side and another will come demands that 
the League must take up some definite attitude towards 
these outbreaks. Now there is only one attitude which 
the League can adopt without risking disaster to itself 
and to the world. It is the attitude of Canning. The 
League, so far as revolutions are concerned, has nothing 
to do with “ the affairs of any nation within itself.” Every 
people has a right to choose for itself the kind of government 
which it wants, and it is no part of the duty of other nations, 
whether brigaded in a League or not, to crusade about 
the world giving other people constitutions or governments. 
We want no repetition fof Alexander’s brilliant proposal 
that he should be allowed, as a mandatory of the Holy 
Alliance, to march his armies across Europe and into Spain, 
in order to suppress a revolution. 

The question is by no means an academic one. It will 
crop up in a very practical manner the very moment that 
the delegations gather round the green table to consider 
in what form the League is to be brought into being. For 
one of the very first things which they will have to decide 
is: who are to be admitted to the League? We have 
at the moment revolutionary governments stretching 
from Siberia to the Rhine. To some of those governments, 
for instance the Russian, there is great objection and intense 
hatred. The Times, and many people in this country, 
as soon as it became clear that Germany was about to 
surrender unconditionally, at once raised a cry that 
Bolshevism was a greater curse to the world than Prussian 
militarism, and that a great military crusade should be 
undertaken to destroy it in Russia. Now, we are quite 
prepared to agree that a great deal can be said against 
the Russian Bolshevist Government, but if the spirit which 
animates these new crusaders is allowed to enter into the 
League of Nations, the League will immediately be turned 
inté a Holy Alliance. Or rather, the League will never 
come into existence at all. If those who are entrusted 
with the creation of the League are allowed to pick and 
choose among the world’s governments, to reject one nation 
because it puts up with an autocratic monarchy, and another 
because it groans under the tyranny of the Red Flag, then 
any idea of a world League of Nations becomes impossible. 
The unfortunate fact which we have to face is that we 
cannot afford to wait until all the nations of the world 
have had the sense to adopt the British Constitution as 
their form of government; we want a League of Nations 
now, in the next six months; and therefore we must take 
the majority of governments as we find them. After all, 
we, together with President Wilson, have helped some 
hundreds of millions of people to get rid of three of the 
worst autocracies in the world in the last two years, and 
there can be little doubt that those peoples, if they;are given 
time and sympathy and peace within the bosom of a League 
of Nations, will evolve for themselves some kind of orderly 
democracy out of the chaos which always seems at first 
to accompany the fall of kings and emperors. 

The chief blessing which we can expect from the fall 
of the three dynasties, of Romanoff, Hapsburg, and Hohen- 
zollern, is that it makes a League of Free Nations, including 
Russians and Germans, possible. No League of Nations 
which does not include the peoples of what were lately 
the Russian, Austrian, and German Empires could possibly 
be an effective instrument of peace. What we want Is 
that these peoples shall establish for themselves some 
form of stable government—the nature of it is their affair— 
and we should make it clear to them that as soon as they 
do so they will be welcomed to take their place within 
the League. , 

There remains the question of the League’s attitude 
to revolutions within its members after the League has 
been formed. It is essential that a clear rule should be 
established at once for these cases. Such events as revo- 
lutions have always raised very difficult questions with 
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regard to international relations, and there has often been 
a good deal of hanky-panky played by diplomatists over 
the “ recognition” of a revolutionary government. We 
suggest that for the League there is only one safe rule, 
and it is this: if a revolution occur within a State which 
is a member of the League, then the League, qua League, 
will recognise any de facto government established as the 
government of the State which is a member of the League. 


IRELAND'S RECORD IN THE WAR 


RELAND’S record in the war has been, from the 
point of view of the Allies, magnificent. The 
magnificence of the Irish contribution to the cause 

of freedom has been only less amazing than the flood of 
calumny and belittlement that has been consistently 
poured on it ever since August, 1914. Ireland has made 
a greater voluntary contribution of men to the Allied 
forces than any other unfree nation in the world. That 
is the leading fact of the situation. Sir Charles Russell, 
speaking at a Red Cross meeting at Dublin a few weeks 
ago, declared that Ireland had given 250,000 men to the 
British Army and Navy; and this leaves altogether out 
of account the equally large number of Irishmen who have 
taken part in the war in the Australian, Carfadian, and 
American armies. If these are added in, we need not 
hesitate to accept Mr. John Redmond’s estimate that 
500,000 Irishmen have fought in the ranks of the Allies 
for the liberty of the world. At the same time, as was 
shown in Tug New StaTesMAN some time ago, Ireland has 
been second only to America itself in the supplies of food 
she has sent to England during the perilous years of the 
war. Had it not been for the assistance rendered by 
Ireland, both in men and foodstuffs, it is doubtful whether 
the Allies would yet have been able to force Germany to 
submission. This is not to claim that Ireland has done 
more than any other country. It is to claim merely that 
she was a necessary link in the great chain of the Allied 
success. He would be a knave and a fool who would 
attempt to disparage the sacrifices of France and England, 
of tortured Belgium and tortured Serbia. He would be 
equally a knave and fool, however, who, having accepted 
the services of half a million Irish soldiers and sailors, would 
pretend that Ireland has not made an immense and fore- 
seeable contribution to the victory of the Allies, and who 
would reward the Irish dead with a weak sneer about the 
abundance of butter in Ireland in war-time. 

It may be asked why, these things being so, has the 
average Englishman been allowed to get the idea that 
Ireland has stood aside and sulked during the war. Some 
people think that the insurrection of 1916 is chiefly to 
blame. Well, there were not enough Irishmen in the 
Dublin insurrection of 1916 to make up even one battalion 
of the Irish Guards. One was told at the time that the 
Dublin insurgents numbered about a thousand. One 
has learned since then that they were hardly more than 
six hundred. Clearly, if Ireland’s freedom is to depend 
upon whether her services to the Allies have outweighed 
her disservices, she has earned her freedom about a thousand 
times over. For every Irishman who shouldered a rifle 
on the insurgent side, a thousand Irishmen have borne 
weapons on the side of the Allies. I doubt if one Englishman 
in a hundred thousand realises this. If they did, they 
would insist on seeing that their Irish allies had a free 
Parliament restored to them before the Peace Conference 
sits. Never was the need of a national government proved 
more completely. Had Ireland possessed a national 
government during the war, she would have had an organ 
for making known her services to the civilised world. 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa have but to speak 
of what they have done, and all the world listens. The 
Times, and the Press in general, pay deference to them as 


free nations that command respect. South Africa has 
not contributed nearly so many men to the Allied armies 
as Ireland has done, but, luckily for herself, South Africa 
is free, and even her most malignant enemy of the old 
days dares not criticise her gift. She too, like Ireland, 
had a small insurrection; but, even after this, she escaped 
calumny. She, too, has been divided in opinion as to the 
war—far more so, indeed, than Ireland was before the 
malevolence of the anti-Irish authorities had had time 
to destroy the people’s enthusiasm for Belgium. “ It 
is an unfortunate fact,” said Mr. Merriman in the early 
part of the present year, “that we in South Africa are 
for our sins riven into two factions of almost equal strength. 
Almost one-half of the European population is coldly neutral 
towards the issue which we look upon as vital, if, indeed, 
they are not positively hostile to the cause of the Allies.” 
And yet South Africa is free. If there is any coldness 
towards the Allies, it is on account of past wrongs. In 
Ireland, on the other hand, if there is any coldness towards 
the Allies, it is on account of present wrongs. Some 
months ago, when a dinner was given in honour of Mr. 
Burton, the Minister of Mines in South Africa, Mr. Asquith 
in a speech mentioned the numbers of the South African 
forces who had served in the war. The Times, for some 
reason or other, omitted the figures in its report. I 
wondered at the time whether it was because they made 
Ireland’s contribution seem so immense by comparison. 
The Times was content to give the report of the dinner 
some general appreciative heading such as “ Loyal South 
Africa.” It is more exigent in regard to Ireland. English 
statesmen, it is clear, have also one standard for South 
Africa and another for Ireland. Mr. Burton, we are told, 
related to the assembled guests the story of a wounded 
Boer soldier who said that he wished to get to France 
in order to repay the gift of free institutions to his country. 
He went on to say that the soldier’s eye brightened as he 
added: ‘I would not have raised one single hand for the 
Empire if the Empire had refused to establish in my country 
that freedom which South Africa now enjoys.” It is said 
that Mr. Austen Chamberlain and other representative 
statesmen who were present cheered this remarkable 
saying of the Boer soldier. By what fatality is it that 
they are unable to see that Irishmen are human beings, 
with the same passions as Boers? General Botha wrote 
to Mr. Redmond to say that he agreed with him that South 
Africa’s services to the Allies were simply the fruit of the 
concession of national freedom. Yet, even without national 
freedom, and as a pure act of faith, Ireland poured her 
sons into the trenches in the most critical days of the war 
and helped to hold the line at its weakest for the world’s 
freedom. 

Let me say again that I do not make these comparisons 
in order to belittle the services of any other nation, but 
only to show up Ireland’s services in the war in a true light. 
Most of the free nations have published a list of their dead 
and wounded soldiers during the last week or two. Let us 
have a full list of the dead and wounded Irish soldiers, 
so that we may judge how great have been the sacrifices 
made by Ireland. Has Japan contributed as many dead as 
Ireland? She has not. Yet Japan is praised. Has New 
Zealand contributed asmany? She has not. Yet New 
Zealand is praised. Has South Africa ? HasCanada? Canada 
has a greater population than Ireland. Yet, if figures were 
to be had, I am confident it could be shown that far fewer 
Canadian-born men than Irish-born men have fallen in the 
war. Captain Esmonde, M.P., said in the House of Commons 
the other day: “I have seen myself, buried in one grave, 
400 Nationalist soldiers killed in one fight ’—two-thirds 
as many as the total number of the Dublin insurgents of 
Easter Week. And that mournful spectacle has been 


repeated not after one fight, but after fifty during the 
war. In the most desperate days of the war—at Mons 
and at the Marne—lIrishmen were present at the thickest 
of the fighting, and battalion after battalion gave itself 
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up to the slaughter, singing “The Bold Feiner Men,” 
‘“A Nation Once Again,” and other songs of the kind that 
the police nowadays suppress with baton charges in Ireland. 
At the beginning of the war a battalion of the Irish Guards 
mutinied. It was because it had been rumoured that 
they were not being sent to the Front! The Irish Guards, 
it will be remembered, had been reprimanded at the time 
of the Buckingham Palace Conference for cheering Mr. 
Redmond on his way down Birdcage Walk. I knew a 
soldier in the Irish Guards—now dead—who declared that 
his battalion called themselves ‘“‘ Redmond’s Own.” Well, 
they are dead, and so are the Redmonds, and Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. Bonar Law have made the glorious sacrifice 
of surviving to perpetuate the subjection of Ireland. One 
is not surprised to hear of the Nationalist soldier back 
from the Front who said to Mr. Dillon: ‘“ Mr. Dillon, the 
worst of it is I know now that we are not fighting for liberty, 
for England is going to betray us.” England, please God, 
with the help of Labour, is going to do nothing of the sort ; 
but Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Shortt, so far as they are able, 
have already made the great betrayal. Anti-Irish influences 
have for the moment triumphed, and Ireland is held up to 
contempt as a sullen shirker to all the free nations of Europe. 

Mr. Lloyd George admitted, in the days following the 
insurrection, the malignity of the anti-Irish influences 
that had been at work among the English official classes 
in the early days of the war. This malignity has been 
shown by nothing more clearly than by the nature of the 
anti-Irish propaganda carried on by propagandists in the 
United States. The misrepresentation of Ireland to the 
United States could not have been more vehement if Ireland 
had been fighting for the Germans instead of for the Allies. 
If an American soldier, going ashore in Ireland, got into 
a drunken row that ended in a fight, the incident was 
telegraphed to America as if it were an unprovoked assault 
on the American flag by Irish Nationalists. And what 
can be said of the egregious statements about Ireland 
made in Mr. “Ian Hay’s” propaganda book published 
in America and exposed by Mr. Devlin in the House of 
Commons? [Irishmen ask themselves whether an English 
Government that meant to deal honestly by Ireland would 
actually pay for the spread of anti-Irish feeling in America. 
It seemed to me at the beginning of the war that England 
was now about to take the attitude before the world: 
“Well, we have done wrong in the past; but we are now 
going to liberate the small nations of the world—Ireland 
among them.” Instead of that, English propaganda, 
so far as it has related to Ireland, has largely been 
occupied with an attempt to /show, not that England has 
at last admitted the justice of the cause of Ireland, but 
that, comparatively speaking, England’s attitude to Ireland 
is satisfactory and just. Every other Allied country 
except Ireland has been glorified in pamphlet after 
pamphlet. Ireland alone has been maligned. One egregious 
pamphlet has been published to show that the English do 
not behave as badly in Ireland as the Germans in Poland. 
On grounds of this kind nearly any country might be 
denied its freedom. One can usually find some other 
country which, in some respect or other, has suffered still 
worse. 

Here, then, is the plain truth about Ireland. Some 
powerful influences, which have always hated the thought 
of Irish freedom, have devoted themselves resolutely to 
the abnegation of Ireland since the beginning of the war. 
Why, the story of the heroic deeds of the Irish regiments 
at Gallipoli were suppressed until Mr. Redmond raised 
a storm about them, after the troops of every other nation 
had been given full credit. And to-day people who are 
praising the Czecho-Slovaks and the Poles—both of whom 
fought (under compulsion) against the Allies by the fifty 
thousand—are to be found denouncing the Irish, who 
contributed an immense and vitally necessary army to the 
cause of the Allies. I thank God for the freedom that is 


coming to the Poles and the Bohemians. But Ireland, 
too, has some little claim on the attention of the statesmen 
of these years of liberation. As she thinks of her dead, 
lying in a world of graves in Flanders, Gallipoli, and 
Mesopotamia, she may well (adapting lines of Mr. Kipling’s) 
cry out, in the agony of her soul : 
“If blood be the price of nationality, 
Good God, we ha’ paid in full.” 

In this hour of the triumph of justice, let not the great 
deeds of this little nation be forgotten. R. L. 


THE PEASANT AT THE POLL 


Y steps which, rapid as they are, would take 
me too long to illustrate at this moment, the 
English peasant has suddenly grasped two 

facts firmly by their tails—(a) that he is necessary to 
the State, (b) that he is bored. He is unlikely to let go 
of his victims until he has used them in at least two 
General Elections. In that which takes place next 
month the dexterous and far from scrupulous methods of 
Mr. George will have him at a disadvantage. He is 
but half organised, and not half prepared. There have 
been signs of what was to happen ever since the summer, 
when it was evident that the Allies held the war in 
their hands; but the peasant is slow to move. The 
probabilities are that the county elections of December 
will be remarkable, among other things, for the small 
number of votes cast. The soldiers’ absence will not 
account for that by any means. I can only speak 
positively for my segment of the compass, where the 
intensity of feeling among farm labourers has surprised 
me. I have no doubt but that, in the absence of a 
Labour candidate, they won't vote at all; and if I am 
proved right I can add one more fact to the two with 
which I began, and say that (c) the peasant has found 
out that neither Liberal nor Conservative party, for 
reasons inherent in their constitutions, will lay strong 
hands upon the farmer. Now you cannot expect to 
satisfy the peasant unless you deal with the farmer as 
he deserves. He is the crux of the country problem. 

In the three urgent requirements of his material 
improvement the farmer stands directly in the way. 
His interests, or rather his supposed interests, are 
exactly opposed to those of his labourers. Take the 
first and most pressing of them; take housing. The 
farmer is for tied houses and for a scarcity of houses. 
The fewer houses there are in a village the more dependent 
upon him is the labourer. As for free houses, he would 
not have one there if he could help it, as I have been 
made aware lately. A great estate in these parts has 
been broken up; six villages were sold the other day, 
each containing a few cottages held directly from the 
landlord and consequently untied to any farm. I did 
what I could, collected funds from a few sympathisers, 
and bid for those cottages in the interests of the occupiers. 
I managed to secure two out of some thirty or forty. 
The farmers bought all the others at prices quite beyond 
my attainment ; and now in those villages there is not a 
cottager but sleeps at the mercy of his master. That is 
one thing; but here is another. The farming is the 
preponderating influence in the Rural District Councils, 
in whose discretion the new housing scheme is lodged. 
There is not a ghost of a chance that anything will be 
done, although the Local Government Board offers 
75 per cent. of the cost, and the material. Why not? 
Because the farmers don’t want cottages built. To get 
adequate, to get any, housing you must lay hands 
upon the farmer; and the peasant knows it. 

The wages question comes next, and there again it is 
well known to the peasantry that the Wages Boards 
have been accepted by the farmers as a war-measure 
only. They have no notion of carrying on at anything 
like the present rate. They rely upon the returning 
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soldiers and the competition which may ensue for the 
forcing down of wages, if not to pre-war standards, at 
least to some ten shillings a week lower than they now 
are. If the State continue to guarantee a price for 
corn, well and good; but even so it is almost certain 
that the State would claim to buy at that price, what- 
ever the market ruling was; and the farmer will kick 
at that. But the peasant says that while the prices of 
food stand so high he cannot live on less than he is 
getting now. Indeed, he can barely live on that. At 
any rate, he cannot contemplate for a moment any 
considerable decrease in his minimum wages, and there 
is therefore only one party before him for which he can 
cast his vote. The third material need of his, reasonable 
leisure, is also one with which the Labour Party alone 
has any sympathy. The peasant is urgent for a Satur- 
day half-holiday, and no wonder. A man may easily 
tire of digging a potato patch by moonlight, especially 
if he has been hard at work all day. 

Above all that, and beside it, comes the conviction 
that he is weary of his servitude and short horizon. All 
his work is done for somebody else, and much of it is 
dull. But he himself is changed, and the solaces of 
old times are no solace now. He does not soak himself 
in beer any longer; he has outgrown that elementary 
delight as he has outgrown cock-fighting. He has con- 
versed freely for three years with Canadians, Australians, 
New Zealanders, men of higher intellectual power than 
himself, children of freer institutions, men who can 
command, instead of crave, respect of all the world. 
That has been very good for him; it has made a new 
man of him. He now desires a hold upon local affairs, 
parish and county affairs, and above all he desires 
scope for his ability, and the chances of a higher life. 
He cannot attain such things without the help of a 
Parliament which will democratise the local authority, 
and resume its hold upon the land. What party at the 
polls will put a strong hand upon the farmer, throw open 
the County Council to agricultural labourers, and 
nationalise the land? There is only one; and the 
peasantry know it. It is as certain as anything of the 
sort can be that within the next five years the agri- 
cultural vote throughout England will go solid for 
Labour. 

The Small Holdings question is bound up with those 
I have dealt with already ; but it does not seem to be 
commonly understood that without an assurance of 
work at fair wages and with reasonable leisure time 
the ordinary peasant has no desire for a small holding. 
The more he sees of it, the less he likes it. Thediffi- 
culties thrown in his way by reluctant County Councils, 
the inordinate rents charged to him, the bitter work 
he has to do upon ungrateful soils, the difficulty of 
disposing of his stuff, and the precarious kind of liveli- 
hood he gets out of it at the best—all these things 
have put him off. Unless the County Councils are 
radically reformed, or the Small Holdings administration 
is put into more willing and capable hands, there is no 
future for Small Holdings. Until the land is nationalised, 
indeed, little can be done. If the peasant sees that— 
and he does—he will thank the Colonials for having 
shown it to him. 

These country problems are extremely urgent and 
are likely to remain so until it is almost too late to 
remedy some of the mischief which threatens us. Mr. 
George, for his own reasons, which have nothing to do 
with the Commonwealth, has dished the soldier of his 
vote. The peasant-soldier, accordingly, will return to 
an England very much as he left it, except that it will 
be angry instead of lethargic. He will have on all sides 
of him the Dominions offering him higher wages and 
unlimited scope if he will but emigrate. And he will 
emigrate, and by the thousand. So much the worse 
for England, so much the worse, in the fullness of time, 
for Mr. George. He will pay dearly for his tactics at the 
next election but one, when the peasant will be no less 





clear in his mind and much better organised in his 
cohorts than he is now. 

Two things are certain. The land must come to the 
State, and the peasant must come into his own. If 
these things happen in 1919 instead of 1918, a mischief 
will have been done which will be Mr. George’s doing. 
He had better make the most of his year. 

Maurice HEWwLetT?. 


OBSERVATIONS 


O far as I know, nothing has yet been said in the 
lay (as distinguished from the specialist) Press 
about the importance of dealing with archeological 

excavations and kindred matters at the Peace Congress. 
Seme may wonder what on earth archeology has to do with 
the felicity of peoples, and how a nation with any sense of 
proportion can worry itself about excavations at a time when 
the structure of society is being recast. But the intelligent 
will not wonder, being well aware that archeology is a branch 
of study essential to the felicity of peoples. I hope that some 
British statesmen, or at least one, will go to the Peace 
Congress with a few clear ideas about the bearing of politics 
upon archeology. The French will certainly have a good 
deal to say on the subject. Perhaps it may occur to the 
Prime Minister to take with him to Paris Mr. Arthur James 
Balfour, Foreign Secretary, among his other luggage. 


a * » 


The condition of archological affairs in Egypt, for 
example, is very unsatisfactory. When the French, in the 
early eighties, left us to manage Egypt, they arranged that 
the Director of the “ Service des Antiquités ” should be a 
Frenchman. The gesture was natural, for they have a 
strong sentimental interest in Egypt, partly on account of 
Napoleon, and partly on account of Champollion (‘ the 
Younger ”’), who, I believe, is for good reason regarded as 
the founder of modern Egyptology. Much has happened 
since the early eighties to strengthen the British position 
in Egypt, but the Director of the Service des Antiquités is 
still regularly a Frenchman. Indeed, by the Treaty of 
1904 it was expressly agreed afresh that he should be a 
Frenchman. There have been great Frenchmen in the post. 
The last great one was Maspéro, who has been succeeded by 
a gentleman whose speciality is not archeology but philology. 
The whole question ought to be reopened. It ought to be re- 
opened for two reasons. The first reason is that the French 
authorities are not properly looking after the aforesaid 
antiquities, and, of course, we are getting the blame for the 
neglect into which precious remains have fallen. Pierre 
Loti, in his dolorous eestasy Za Mort de Phila, chid the 
wretched barbaric English alone. (Which is just what he 
would do.) The second reason is that antiquities cannot 
be satisfactorily handled unless the direction of the matter is 
under the control of the Government which is actually 
governing the country where the antiquities lie. When the 
management of antiquities is in the hands of a subject of 
one Government and the country is run by another Govern- 
ment, little can be done at the instance of the latter without 
a “diplomatic question” immediately arising. Be it 
borne in mind that nothing can relieve us of our responsi- 
bility before the world for Egyptian antiquities. The 
Director thereof ought plainly to be an Englishman, and I 


doubt not that the Englishman can be provided. We 
might then cut a,better figure than we are cutting. We 


might even try to catch up with the United States, which, 
as a nation, is capable of far more excitement about antiqui- 
ties than ourselves. 

* * * 


And the Egyptian question is only a part of the much 
larger question of the effect of military victory upon the 
study of archeology. Unimaginable new fields have been 
set free to the excavator and the student. There are Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Palestine—yes, and the Balkans. All these 
fields ought to be systematically distributed, by a special 
committee of the Peace Congress, among the Powers con- 
cerned ; and the principle upon which they ought to be dis- 
tributed is plain. 
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There are realists among those Coalition politicians 
who sit watchfully in the background and use their eyes. 
These realists, while they are convinced that the Prime 
Minister will get a considerable majority, do not foresee 
a long life for the new Government. One of them in conver- 
sation with me the other day gave it six months. The total 
defection of the Labour Party has admittedly been a very 
severe blow. Yet it was predicted. Then the Coalition 
Whips have been extraordinarily clumsy. Indeed, they have 
aroused almost as much criticism among their masters 
as among the candidates whom they have mishandled. 
If the Liberal Party had had a spinal column, which it has 
not, the fate of the Coalition might have been very chancy. 
In the Georgite calculations the Labour Party counts much 
more heavily than the Liberal Party, for it inspires genuine 
fear. The Albert Hall business was a shock to the Coalition, 
and a rare tonic to the extremists of Labour. The surrender 
of the Hall authorities did no good at all to the great and 
respectable anti-Bolshevik party, simply because, rightly 
or wrongly, the surrender was attributed by Labour to the 
sole fact that the revellers of the West End couldn’t bear the 
thought of going without their expensive Victory Ball. 

* * * 


The Victory Ball revealed the seriousness of the ever- 
lasting taxi question in a manner very specially to delight 
the taxi-driver. For one of the most exquisite earthly 
sensations is that of the taxi-driver when he beholds the 
fashionable world all dressed up and nothing to go home 
in. But quite apart from Victory Balls the London taxi 
question is one which ought to be settled. My impression 
is that it is not settled because of the concomitant sex- 
question. Women are licensed to drive. Women do 
drive, and they drive admirably—quite as well as men. 
But the big taxi companies are forbidden to employ 
women-drivers under threat of a male strike. The matter 
has never been thrashed out in public, and it ought to be. 
The attitude of the men, if it is as I think, appears 
to be inexcusable. Were it generally known it would be 
generally resented. There ought*to be a union of taxi-users, 
with power to forbid its members to give tips. Uppishness 
is never incurable, and taxi-drivers have been rather 
crudely uppish for a couple of years past. 


3K tk * 


A fine Gauguin is at the present moment for sale in 
London. It does not rank among the half-dozen supreme 
Gauguins, but it is a very good one. Price about £2,400. 
Subject : the customary Gauguin recumbent woman, with 
what art critics call ‘ characteristic passages.” I believe 
that there is no specimen of this great master in any 
London public gallery. £3,000 was not long since allotted, 
and not used, for national purchases of Degas pictures. 
Could not some of it be employed to acquire a Gauguin ? 
Could not Lord Curzon be persuaded to use his persuasive 
art to this end? Of course, he would be handicapped 
by the detail that probably no British politician except 
himself has ever heard of Gauguin. Degas has been just 
heard of, and I doubt not that some of the Treasury 
mandarins imagined that in consenting to try to buy a 
Degas or two they were patronising an ultra-modern 
eccentricity. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE LABOUR MINORITY 


To the Editor of Tux, New SraTesMAn. 

Sir,—May I beg the hospitality of your columns to put forward 
what I believe to be the opinion of a large number of people, who, 
while agreeing most heartily with the aims and principles of the 
Labour Party, deplore the unfortunate behaviour on the part of 
a not inconsiderable minority of its followers, which is seriously 
discrediting the cause of Labour in the eyes of the general public ? 

The political programme of this minority apparently consists in 
waving red flags, cheering vociferously every suggestion of revo- 
lution, whether in this country or any other, and singing “The 
Red Flag” on the slightest provocation. “Do they imagine that 
such conduct is likely to convince people of the ability of Labour 
to govern, or to further its cause in any way whatever ? 

The disastrous effect of this sort of behaviour was only too 
apparent in the reports of last Thursday’s Albert Hall demon- 


stration which appeared in the Press; for, while considerable 
attention was given to the disturbances which marred the pro- 
ceedings, the speeches which inaugurated the election campaign 
were dismissed in a few lines. In fact, the impression conveyed 
was that of a few brief remarks addressed to a rowdy and inatten- 
tive audience, which was very far indeed from being the case. 

If the rank-and-file of the Labour Party really wish to serve 
their leaders and further their cause, let them, by the results 
obtained at the polls, show the world that beneath the froth of 
enthusiasm and the turbulence of extremists there is a solid, 
united party working for the advancement of the people.— 
Yours, etc., IF. B. Barcray. 

Finchley, N. 3. 

[The Press scarcely ever reports Labour meetings properly : 
smal! attention is given to serious speeches, and a minority of 
turbulent or extravagant people can always rely on attracting 
a disproportionate amount of attention. If our correspondent 
wants to find a party, whether Labour or not, which will contain 
nobody whom he dislikes or whose views he will detest, he will 
have a long and disappointing search.—Eb. N.S.] 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS IN LABOUR 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of November 23 you devote an admirable 
series of articles to an exposition of the policy and ideals of the 
new Labour Party, virtually appealing to the middle and upper- 
middle classes to support that party with their votes. As an 
already converted “‘ upper middle,” I venture to call attention 
to one element in the Labour problem on which you do not touch, 
although in my experience it forms a most serious obstacle to an 
extended practical sympathy with the ideals of Labour among 
people of moderate means. 

In common with all Socialist propagandists you lay great 
stress—and rightly—on the necessity of ensuring to the worker 
an adequate wage. But you say nothing of any obligation on 
him or her to do work above or even up to a certain standard. 
While it is freely admitted that in thousands of cases good work 
is scandalously underpaid, it is equally certain that as much 
second-rate, careless or deliberately shirked labour is overpaid 
inasmuch as it is paid at all. Union pressure and the absence 
of a widely accepted standard of industry succeed in forcing on 
the public what is little less than licensed incompetence. Hence 
it comes to pass that the charge brought most frequently against 
Labour organisations is that they demand privileges but recognise 
no duties. 

Please remember that I am not speaking from the view-point 
of wealth or leisure. The class I am quoting work for their own 
livelihood and know what is good work and what is not. They 
do their best, either because of a sense of honour, or because, if 
they are slack, they go under and there is none to help them. Is 
it surprising that constant encounters with selfishness, laziness 
and inefficiency on the part of those workers whose activities 
directly affect their daily lives (the classic instance is the domestic 
servant) cause them to hesitate before throwing in their lot with 
the political party whose progressive humanity they would other- 
wise most willingly support ? 

It is an earnest desire for harmony between the brain and 
the hand worker, for a true understanding between the profes- 
sional, the trading and the working classes, that leads me to 
ask you at some future date to treat frankly of the shortcomings 
of the people whose champions you are. I am convinced that 
your advocacy of their claims will not be weakened by an 
admission that among them, as among other sections of the 
community, there is room for improvement, while, by making 
clear that public well-being requires that every worker should 
do his or her best, you will give conviction and reality to your 
claim that ** Labour in politics has but one passion—to make the 
world a better place for the people who inhabit it.’”-—Yours, etc., 

* WorKER BY BRAIN.” 

London, November 25th. 

[We shall discuss this question in an early issue.—Kp. N.S.] 


HOW TO DEAL WITH IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The derisive spectacle of an Ireland three parts of 
which are disfranchised by their own act in the approaching 
General Election may produce an afterglow of apprehension 
that internal sedition may disturb the solidarity of the peace 
aims of the Allied Powers. The new Coalition Government 
should therefore face the task of a new model of that country s 
institutions. 
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(1) The franchise should be revised for future elections 
so as to give prepotency of voting power to the stable elements 
of society. When the mass of voters is disloyal, as it is in some 
constituencies, it should not be possible for their votes to out- 
weigh that of one man of approved loyalty; and the seale of 
values in the classes of voters should be adjusted to obviate 
this result. We should not allow this sound principle to be 
prejudiced by the fact that it was until recently a feature of the 
Prussian electoral law. 

(2) As schemes of disarmament bring about reduction in the 
military forces of the Crown now maintained in Ireland, a new 
force should be recruited from Great Britain of military police, 
the cost of which should be charged exclusively upon the Irish 
taxation fund. Their armament should be such as the experience 
of the war suggests, and they should include a squadron of 
air pilots with bombing equipment. They should be strong 
enough to operate against any movements of general strike 
and sabotage, and their presence would ensure that the exercise 
of the franchise should accurately reflect opinion in the proportion 
of scheme No. 1. 

These measures would be administered in connection with a 
carefully-revised Press Law, which would regulate the expression 
of opinion within and its propagation beyond the country. 
It must be admitted that Irishmen are by temperament largely 
unfitted for democratic government. It may be hoped, however, 
that by such measures as these they may be taught to behave 
better, and may in time become less unfit to enjoy with modera- 
tion some measure of that liberty which by that time will have 
become the common possession of all other European nations.— 
Yours, etc., B. G. UssHer. 

Cappagh, Co. Waterford, Ireland. 

November 20th. 


FOREIGN LABOUR 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Some time ago the Ministry of Labour arranged, through 
their agents at Copenhagen, to recruit: Danish labour for 
agricultural work in England. This labour was imported 
for food production work, and for the duration of the war only. 
One of these Danes, who was sent to work as a farm labourer 
in Bucks, was found to be a well-educated man, with very 
considerable egricultural experience, and was eventually offered 
a permanent post as steward on a neighbouring estate. The 
Ministry of Labour referred the case to the Food Production 
Department, asking if they objected to a Dane taking up a 
permanent job which was not exclusively in the interests of 
food production. The Food Production Department gave 
consent, and thus only last week, after the signing of the 
armistice, was a good permanent post given to a foreigner. 
It is only fair to add that the importation of foreign labour 
for agriculture has now ceased ; but a large number of foreigners 
still remain in the country, and are naturally eager to secure 
permanent posts. 

Everyone knows that the Ministry of Labour will be largely 
responsible for the re-employment of discharged soldiers under 
the demobilisation scheme. If the case mentioned is a fair 
sample of the policy they will pursue, it is scarcely surprising that 
they find themselves unable to publish any particulars of their 
scheme.—Yours, etc., A Temporary CIivit SERVANT. 


Miscellany 
SILVER BADGEMAN 


To Rospert NICHOLS 


OUSES I hate now, who have seen houses strewn, 
H A bitter matter for battle, by sun and by moon : 
Stones crumbled, bricks broken, timbers charred 
and rotten, 
And the smell of the ghost of a house: these are ill- 
forgotten. 


Gardens, too, I hate ; for I have seen gardens going 

Into green slime and brown swamp, no flowers growing 

In pits where old rains linger, stale snows harden, 

And only graves, where roses grew, still tell of the 
garden. 





And I hate plowed lands, who’ have been set a-plowing 
Crooked furrows to fight in, where the guns go sowing 
Bodies of men in the trenches, and grey mud covers 
Fools, philosophers, failures, labourers, lovers. 


Quenched now, flame into smoke, is the brightness and 
boldness 

Of the men were my friends in their life, turned staleness 
and coldness ; 

Indestructible old things, be you now my friends, 

Take me into the old life as the new life ends. 


I have'gone up to the dark wood where the old things grow, 

The bracken and the badger and the snail and the sloe. 

I will dwell in the ground there, and learn there to 
cherish 

The old things, for the new things, the loved things, 
perish. 


I have gone up to the wood where, in the ages before me 
Grappling, my hairy ancestors got me and bore me; 
I have sought out the caves where, pursued, my mothers 
Whimpered, and turned to receive their grunting lovers. 


. - - Yet not these in their time loved peace nor knew it, 

Who, scenting afar their quarry, grew swift to pursue it, 

When a brown arm, shot from the bough, caught the 
bird for plunder, 

Or limb from limb on the ground tore the screaming 
rabbit asunder. 


So no peace shall I find, for in all the ages, 

Short and harsh man’s life is and death is its wages. 
Life goes hot from the throat, by a cry made holy, 
Or passes, bedded in towns, with unction, slowly. 


Here, day follows on day, but, among their number 
Hidden, a day shall dawn when alert from slumber 
I no more shall arise; but these limbs lie rotten, 
Cold in the cave, by curious insects quickly forgotten. 


—None to bury me, none to remember me, none to 
pity— 
Swift, shaking leaves from my sides, I fly to the city; 
There find friends in my need who will not forsake me ; 
Thence in fulness of days my death shall take me. 
C. K. Scorr Moncrierr. 


Drama 
TWELFTH NIGHT 


T is an oasis jin a wilderness of nonsense; there is 
I probably no other entertainment in London which 
is giving more pleasure, counting even foolish 
pleasure, than Twelfth Night at the Court Theatre. And, 
mind, it is not a good performance ; it is a poor performance 
—a poor performance with some good points. Grateful as I 
am for it, as you may be when you have seen it, there is 
no getting away from that judgment. The best performance 
of a Shakespeare play I ever saw was a performance of 
Twelfth Night, produced by Mr. Granville Barker at the 
Savoy Theatre in 1913. You can still see now at the 
Court Theatre a relic of that fine interpretation in the humour 
of Mr. Arthur Whitby’s Sir Toby. Mr. Miles Malleson’s 
Aguecheek is as good as Mr. Quatermain’s was; but the 
scenes between the knights are not well pulled together. 
Yet it is only those scenes in the whole performance which 
will bear a moment’s critical scrutiny. There is a good 
deal of talent in the cast, and a skimble-skamble adequacy 
such as you may find in the performance of a scratch 
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orchestra ; there are occasional excellent little strokes of 
acting, and the play itself isirresistible. Watch Sir Andre w’s 
face when, moved to pensiveness by wine and song, 
he would fain indulge in gratifying reminiscences: “I was 
adored once, too,” and when Sir Toby cuts him short: “ Let’s 
to bed, Knight. Thou hadst need send for more money.” 
Mr. Miles Malleson had an inspiration, too, when, in the 
act of drawing his sword, he hurriedly sniffed and wiped 
his finger across his nose, before completing that martial 
gesture. 

But where was the ruby glow in the scene of revelry 
that Malvolio breaks in upon? And there was no “ cater- 
wauling” either; for they did not sing their catch. This 
scene is the pivot of the comic plot, for unless Malvolio 
is felt by the audience as a kill-joy, an excellent servant 
to his mistress, but one who, as modern psychologists 
would say, “suffers from a suppressed complex,”’ 
making him stamp with self-gratifying relish on all who 
let themselves go, as the sort of man who cannot stand 
the sight of a kiss, Sir Toby’s and Maria’s revenge will 
seem out of all proportion, and the spectacle of a grati- 
fied smile creaming Malvolio’s sour face when he reads 
the forged love-letter must lose point. I would, therefore, 
like Malvolio to be more peremptory, to gloat more 
obviously over the fact that it is his duty which compels 
him to severity when he interrupts the revellers. The 
rest of the part, though it gives wide scope for the 
ingenious fantastic, acts itself—in the sense, at least, 
that it can never fall flat. The moment at the end, when 
Malvolio flings down his chain of office, cannot be too 
poignant, his gesture too extravagant, or the rest of 
the company too heartless. It is the opportunity for the 
actor to show that he understands the reach of 
Shakespeare’s imagination. There are few other more 
painful spectacles than seeing anyone, even an odious 
human being, made utterly ridiculous, and humiliated 
to the point of stamping with pain. For a second it is 
good that the audience should feel like Olivia when she 
cries out, “‘ He hath been most notoriously abused.” That 
little slice of the knife across our nerves, reminding us that 
life is as cruel as it is delightful, is necessary to the harmony. 
And, having felt it, the soothing coolness of the clown’s 
last song has greater sweetness. It is like the hush of 
rain upon the leaves on calm summer evenings, when 
rain does not dim the skies. So that at its close the play 
has, in spite of all its fun and bustle, that quality which 
works of art possess of making us aware that though 
life is a never-resting movement on the surface, a little 
below it always remains still, strange, and the same. 

[enjoyed Mr. Quilter’s music, but I missed the Elizabethan 
music for the songs. There is a delicious chastity and 
formal sweetness in that old music which suits far better 
the lyrie mood. The clown at the Court Theatre 
represented that dreadful tradition of Shakespearean 
clowns, which endeavoursto get a point into words clearly 
unintelligible to the actor himself, by crooking a leg, raising 
eyebrows, pursing lips, and capering and pouncing about, 
so that you not only fail to follow what he says, but get 
the irritating impression that the clown himself thinks 
every minute he is being overpoweringly witty. ‘This 
is the worst impression a Shakespearean clown can make, 
for the key to the clown’s part is humility. He was kept 
and paid to amuse and make jokes; but, above all, to 
flatter, by his utter humility, his master’s sense of self- 
importance, as a dwarf was kept to flatter his stature and 
good looks. In him not only did pompous humanity 
enjoy vicariously a light-heeled dance, but it also found 
a foil. He was so utterly uncompetitive and out of the 
running that even impertinences and truth-telling coming 
from him could hurt nobody’s pride. He was all the better 
for being a little dotty. It made it more amusing when, 
by chance, he scored off someone else. There are still 


amateur clowns about, picking in other men’s dishes, 
amiable, uncompetitive creatures, with no sense of self- 


respect, who are regarded as useless ; but, like the 
water-carts in our streets, keep down the dust of life where 
they pass. Naturally the clown is an attractive character 
to the thinking poet; he may, through his immunity 
and his helplessness, attain a detachment almost 
philosophical, or at any rate one which, in its humility, 
is a welcome relief to contemplate after the strutting, 
shoving, self-importance of mankind in general. Coleridge 
said that the clown in Shakespeare played the part of the 
chorus in a Greek play, that he expressed the thoughts 
and feelings of the detached spectator. It appears to me 
a cumbrous comparison. The clown does not necessarily 
comment and reflect like the chorus at all important 
junctures. Better merely say he is detached. He is 
always a character in the play; one so humble and handi- 
capped as to be out of it; and, in virtue of being out of 
the race, havingalicenceto be independent and time to think 
in a fashion. He may be witty or he may not; but he 
must be humorous. His nonsense is a challenge to the 
whole world, a challenge which the world, in its hardly 
justified self-complacency, thinks it can afford to take 
up with a smile. The secret of acting him with success 
is to realise the virtue of humility. 

Many of Shakespeare’s dukes, noble personages, and 
kings are sticks. Not so the duke in Twelfth Night. I 
agree with Mr. Frank Harris that there is in him a great 
deal of what was most characteristic of Shakespeare as 
a lover, and that a great part of the lyrical quality 
of the play resides in those moments when Shakespeare 
sings, through the mouth of Orsino, about the things he 
loved best. Orsino is a mood rather than a character, 
a complete abandonment to a sense of beauty; the beauty 
of music, of woman, of sadness, of solitude, of flowers, 
and of his own rare mind. His philosophy of love and 
music is: 

Give me excess of it, that surfeiting 

. The appetite may sicken and so die. 

And, like all wholehearted worshippers of beauty, Orsino 
is fickle, fickle with such inevitability that his veering 
from Olivia to Viola the moment he discovers her sex 
is felt by us as though it were a kind of loyalty. It is 
the shifting of the poet’s and the sensualist’s allegiance. 
The withdrawal from his old passion seems as graceful 
as though it were gradual; though, in fact, it is abrupt. 
In the atmosphere of the play, it seems as easy as the 
withdrawal of a mother’s hand from that of a sleeping 
child. Yet how strong the passion for Olivia had been 
a little time before! When a courtier proposes that the 
duke should distract himself and hunt, he breaks out : 

Why, so I do, the noblest that I have. 

O, when mine eyes did see Olivia first, 

Methought she purged the air of pestilence. 

That instant was I turned into a hart, 

And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds 

E’er since pursue me, 
The exquisite lyrical charm of the play is hard to preserve 
in performance; and most producers are not careful even 
to try. It is also such an excellent comedy that it may 
please in spite of that loss, but what a loss! Mr. Fagan 
thought first of his Malvolio—a mistake. Malvolio’s part, with 
the exception of one or two points (among them the two 
I discussed above) will play itself, and all that part of the 
comedy cannot come badly to grief. Orsino is the part 
it is hard to fill, and managers think of it as a minor one. 
Actors are always accused of not knowing how to speak 
verse—usually with justice, though the critic probably 
does not himself know how to do it. But a more funda- 
mental defect is more frequent, and it is one easier to 
remedy: few actors have learnt how to speak out of that 
mood of meditation which is the only one congruous with 
lyrical speech. A hint or two, and though they might not 
be able to sing us into tears in repeating those speeches, 
they might avoid spoiling them pretty odiously. 

Desmond MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON published a great 
R deal in his lifetime, for a man who died so young, 
and the additions made to his works since he died 
are, in the circumstances, remarkably large. It is also 
strange that some of them should have been kept so long. 
He had. not only the habit of working at several things at 
once and leaving unfinished volumes about, but the equally 
interesting habit (from an editor’s, a collector's, or a biblio- 
grapher’s point of view) of scattering manuscripts about 
among his friends and obscure publications and leaving 
them out of his collections. He died twenty-four years 
ago; but the Christmas before last Messrs. Chatto published 
several little books containing new prose works, and 
now quite a large volume—New Poems and Variant 
Readings (Chatto, 6s. net)—of hitherto uncollected verse 
has appeared. 


The volume is edited by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. He says 
that the poems were discovered by the Bibliophile Society 
of Boston, who gave them “light in a privately printed 
edition, thus making them known, in fact, to the world at 
large. Otherwise they would have remained scattered and 
hidden indefinitely in the hands of various collectors.” 
There we see, incidentally, the use of that harmless man the 
collector. Nevertheless, Mr. Ernest Jones, in his huge and 
terrifying book, Psycho-Analysis (Bailliére, 25s.), states 
that all collectors, including collectors of postage-stamps, 
butterflies and books, harbour the most hideous perversions 
in their subconsciousness. I always felt that some day the 
Freudians would nail me ‘down, as they have nailed so 
many people; and I should like to hit back at Mr. Jones, 
who seems to be just as humourless, just as much governed 
by the bee in his bonnet, and just as sesquipedalian as his 
master Freud. It might be pertinent to ask whether or 
not the laborious gathering of freakish facts and fictions 
to illustrate hypotheses pushed too far is not as much a 
proof of collecting tendencies as the formation of a cabinet 
of Roman coins—a thing he regards as peculiarly symbolical. 
This is a beautiful author ; he almost tempts me to wander 
away from Stevenson; he writes sentences like: ‘‘ The 
psychological derivatives of the flatus complex, of the infant’s 
interest in the production of intestinal gas. I have 
shown that in the unconscious the idea of flatus forms 
important associations with a series of other ideas, having 
similar attributes, notably those of sound, light, odour, 
fire, breath, speech, thunder, thought, mind, soul, music, 
poetry. . . . A passion for propagandism of ideas, and a 
belief in telepathy, may be largely determined by this 
complex.” But I had better get back to Stevenson, a signal 
instance of the flatus complex associated with a series of 
ideas, having similar attributes. 


The editor does not, as far as I can see, make it clear 
which of his poems are “new” poems and which are 
variants of old ones. This is bad editing. It is also very 
hard on reviewers. We know that reviewers normally 
pretend to be omniscient, even when they have derived all 
the information they possess about the subject under dis- 
cussion from the book, or part of the book, or the contents- 
table of the book that they are reviewing. Few reviewers 
cat be specialists in every subject they tackle; and even 





reviewers who are specialists cannot be expected to carry 
in their heads all the information they have at various times 
acquired, still less to possess all the information available on 
their subject. It is altogether too much to assume that even 
a reviewer who “ knows his Stevenson,” as the phrase goes, 
will necessarily have the whole of Stevenson’s verses at 
his fingers’ ends and be certain of identifying anything that 
has been published before. Of course, with a little extra 
trouble, he can look up the old volumes, hunt through them, 
and compare ; but suppose he has lost his old volumes, or 
sold them, or lent them, or had them stolen by a convalescent— 
ornever had any? Is he to be forced to spend an afternoon 
at the British Museum in order to write a review, which 
(saving for this uncertainty in his knowledge) he is perfectly 
competent to write—at any rate to the length that is likely 
to be demanded of him? All the new poems in Mr. 
Osbourne’s book ought to have had little stars or daggers 
opposite their titles; and variants of the old ones should 
have been accompanied by notes showing where the original 
versions appeared and wherein lie the differences. Without 
a search the ordinary reader—and one may as well now 
fall back on the really strong case—will have to search for 
himself in such an instance as Now when the Number of My 
Years. The first stanza goes: 


Now when the number of my years 

Is all fulfilled and I, 

From sedentary life, 

Shall rouse me up to die, 
Bury me low and let me lic 
Under the wide and starry sky. 
Joying to live, I joyed to die, 
Bury me low and let me lie. 


And there are two others. Few men will be able to trust 
their memories sufficiently well to say outright that this 
appears nowhere else, and that it must be the concealed 
quarry from which Stevenson dug the Epitaph, which is 
the best known and the best thing he did. Independent 
solution of the question will do the reader no good at all; 
it will merely cost him a certain amount of trouble which 
it was Mr. Osbourne’s business to save him—if, indeed, Mr. 
Osbourne is the editor of the book and not merely the 
detached contributor of a prefatory note. 


There are many unquestionable new poems in the book: 
some classical translations, and a number of experimental 
fragments which are interesting as such things always are 
when coming from a writer of Stevenson’s stature. But 
the book will not add to his reputation as a poet, which is 
not, and cannot be, very high. The new poems as a body, 
being suppressed poems, are inferior to the old, though not 
so inferior as Swinburne’s posthumous work was to his 
published work. Old and new, they occasionally have a 
peculiar charm; but,except when his form is more nearly 
perfect than it usually is, the thinness of what (in verse) he 
usually has to say, and the just-not-right effect that his 
just-not-vivid cnough language produces, prevent one from 
getting further than a respect for most and a liking for some. 
The restrictions of verse did not discipline him ; he remained 
far too easy and fluent ; he just failed. So, if one takes this 
view, one will not much mind the lack of competent editing, 
but will put the book on the shelf and resume, when one next 
wants Stevenson, 7'reasure Island, Kidnapped, Prince Otto, 
The Wrong Box, Weir of Hermiston, or Tales and Fantasies. 


Mr. Martin Secker has just published, at the—modest ? 
exorbitant Y—price of 6s., a volume, selected from this 
page, called Books in General. Friends please accept this, 
the only, intimation. SOLOMON EAGLe. 
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THE GOVERNING CLASSES 


The Paget Brothers, 1790-1840. Edited by Lorp Hy tron. 
Murray. 15s. net. 


With a few changes of names and dates, a good many 
of these letters might be read without suspicion as being 
from the hands of members of our own governing classes 
during the last four years. Listen, for example, to that 
stern patriot, Lady Louisa Erskine, who is shaken to her 
foundations by the news of the disaster at Ulm: 

How I grieve for all the poor souls at Vienna! I . . . trust none 
of our friends have fallen victims to Mack’s treachery, for I'm sure 
it can be nothing else—and I must own I should feel considerable 
satisfaction in seeing him hanged and should like to put the rope 
about his neck myself. And I think the Elector of Wirtemberg 
deserves the same, and I’m very glad he has been so insulted, and 
I hope his great fat before will burst with rage. 


Then, after a little family news, she breaks again into 
patriotic ardour in a postscript : 
if the King of Prussia would only do his duty, I should have no 
fears. I wish I was by him sticking a spur into his side. 
Five days later she is still boiling, and writes : 


Surely there must have been some horrible mismanagement, 
independent of the black treachery of that odious Wretch Mack, 
for that he suffered himself to be bribed I have not the smallest 
doubt of, and it is my astonishment that the Emperor did not order 
him to be strangled instantly—or that the people did not tear him 
to pieces; and as for those miserable, poor-spirited animals of 
Prussians, what could I not do to them! 


This follower of the Morning Post, born out of her due 
season, was a daughter of the Earl of Uxbridge; and 
her outpourings were addressed to her brother, Sir Arthur 
Paget, a distinguished diplomat, who was at this time 
British Ambessador at Vienna. The volume under notice 
consists of letters received by him from his family and 
friends, chiefly his brothers, between 1790 and 1840. 

All Sir Arthur’s correspondents did not maintain the 
same emotional level as his sister; but few of them are 
less vivacious. It is, in fact, a really remarkable thing 
that one family should have produced so many persons 
capable of genuine epistolary excellence as the Pagets. 
Lord Paget, the eldest brother, commander of the cavalry 
at Waterloo, William, a sailor, who died young, Edward, 
another soldier, Charles, another sailor, and Berkeley, 
first soldier and then politician, all found time in the pursuit 
of their respective engrossing careers to write often and 
copiously to Arthur; and each of them had the gift of 
throwing himself on paper and of being at once characteristic 
and entertaining. The result is a picture of life in the 
English governing classes, during the Napoleonic Wars 
a after, is remarkable even for the period of English 
history which is, perhaps, already the best illustrated by 
documents of this kind. 

It matters very little where one opens the book. At 
every pa e one enters on a time when politics, and 
particularly foreign affairs, were the business of an 
aristocratic club; and whatever was going on at any 
moment, in any part of Europe, it was long odds that some 
Paget or other was on the spot to describe it. In 1807 
we find Charles writing from his ship in Elsinore Roads : 

The Danish fleet, I believe, are all in the arsenal at Copenhagen, 

neither manned or otherwise ready for sea. I suspect the possession 

of them is the object, which accomplished we shall all go back to 

England with them, and leave the Crown Prince to sulk in his 

island—pleasant treatment, unless our Government is in possession 

of facts to bear them out in so apparently unjustifiable a measure. 


And later he describes, somewhat pessimistically, the 
situation of the British Fleet : 


I look upon it that a clever engineer would set fire to us from 
the Crown battery whenever he chose. Pleasant. This, however, 
is not all, for at night I have the charge of all the barges in the fleet 
and three schooners under my orders which I dispose of so as to 
give us notice in time of fire vessels, which are expected out every 
night to set fire to the fleet, and Admiral Gambier depends upon 
me (he told me) that his fleet is not destroyed—so that my post is 
not one in which one is likely to enjoy undisturbed repose. I find, 
my dearest fellow, I must leave you, as I dine on board the Mars, 
and it is the dinner hour. 


Lord Paget is equally frank on the conduct of the Walcheren 
Expedition by Lord Chatham and Sir Richard Strachan 
and on that of the Peninsular Campaign : 


I think that John, Earl of Chatham, is rather sharp upon Dicky. 
declare I do not think he makes out a bad case. But I think that 


the attack is clearly upon the Cabinet collectively and not upon him 

individually. What think you of the vote of thanks to the General 

Officer who did not effect the passage of the Duero? They have a 

particular objection to thanking us. I know (I really speak as I 

think) that I did not deserve any and, so help me God, I would not 

give a pinch of snuff to have been included, but it certainly required 

ingenuity to keep me out of that thing there, when we all ran away 

out of Spain together. 
Thus all the great events that distracted Europe (and which 
are depicted from a different point of view in The Dynasts) 
float up, and are discussed as matters of family interest. 
And other less earth-shaking phenomena appear. Beau 
Brummell drifts across the stage for a moment, a popular 
young man on the verge of exhausting his fortune. The 
Prince Regent is referred to with affectionate contempt 
as “Ben”; and his Field-Marshal’s uniform, specially 
designed by himself for a féte, receives from Berkeley 
Paget all the admiration of which that lively person was 
capable. 

The history of the Paget family, by the way, is of the 
sort that so often attracts the benevolent attention of 
Mr. Belloc. These governors of England were not 
descendants in the male line from William Paget who 
served Henry VIII., absorbed the lands of the monastery 
of Burton-on-Trent and founded a family. Their father 
was a young man named Bayly, whose mother was a 
great-granddaughter of the fifth Lord Paget; and, with 
the title, he assumed the surname and arms of the Pagets. 
The Earldom of Uxbridge, which was not heritable in the 
female line, was revived for him some years later, he having 
then become immensely wealthy by means of a legacy 
from a certain Peter Walters, a usurer of doubtful character, 
whose motive for benefiting Bayly remains entirely obscure. 
Lord Uxbridge’s eldest son was eventually Viceroy of 
Ireland and was created Marquis of Anglesey. 


STARK ROMANCE 


Wine-Dark Seas and Tropic Skies. By A. Sarront- 
‘MIppLETON. Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 


It is a very great pity that romantic adventures so rarely 
fall to the lot of good writers. To be sure, this regret may 
be nothing but the fleeting effect of Mr. Safroni-Middleton’s 
implied definition of romance in his description of the Mar- 
quesan tribes : 

People wild and romantic, clad in no clothes. Flounder- 
ing in the ocean waters . were the handsome, mahogany- 
hued, scantily-attired people of that village. No wonder that I felt 
that I had, at last, arrived at the wonderful isles of dim Romance. 

But even those to whom nudity does not seem an indis- 
pensable element of romantic experiences must sometimes 
feel that the imagination is overworked when it is required 
to discover all its adventures in industrial towns and Euro- 
pean pleasure cities. Yet this civilised material is the stuff 
out of which most of our great novelists have to create their 
work. Or perhaps it is more accurate to say that with a 
few Setmatilonen exceptions, such as Conrad and Dostoevsky, 
the great novelist is great just because his material is common- 
place enough—that is, his life is commonplace enough—to 
give him leisure to digest it and learn to write about it well. 
The adventurer who knocks about from one country to 
another, from one occupation to another, who works some- 
times in a goldfield and sometimes on a coasting tramp, 
who spends months in a doss-house or night after night 
in a grog shanty, may have as persistent a literary itch as 
any of the front-rank writers. But he has no time to learn 
to discipline his adjectives and his pathos. He dresses his 
scenery like a Futurist shop-window and his tragedies like 
a Lyceum melodrama. He writes—in the manner of Jack 
London and Mr. Safroni-Middleton—with the loud pedal on, 
with a hailstone of exclamation marks, with a reminiscence 
of those letters of one’s childhood which were written with 
alternate paragraphs of red ink to make them more inter- 
esting. The “low company ” which gives such fascination 
to his experiences lowers his literary standard to something 
approaching its own level. No doubt the quiet life has its 
literary dangers too. The over-civilised writer may worry 
an epic out of the lifting of an eyebrow, as Henry James 
tended to do, or he may write with enthusiasm about that 
call of the open road which his life is a consistent refusal 
to answer. But it is on the whole a wise selfishness that 
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makes the average writer insist that his occupation is a 
sedentary one; the rule is generally sound that the man of 
action is an indifferent prose-writer. And yet, whether with 
reason or not we hardly know, anyone with a querulous 
hunger for books that are as interesting in matter as in 
method is bound to regret the sheltered urban lives of the 
majority of great writers. Daniel Defoe concocting “ strange 
surprising adventures ” out of second-hand material, Mr. 
Wells turning the pages of travellers’ tales to get the 
right local colour for the wanderings of Benham, give us 
in a different way as strong a feeling of discontent as does 
Mungo Park’s stiff narration of his exploits on the Upper 
Nile. And we miss in Shakespeare’s plays the absence of 
any foreign element; tragedies at Greenwich or Windsor 
may have been less blood-bespattered than those in the 
Shakespearean palaces, but the ‘forest in Greece or Italy is 
always the Warwickshire one, the Court in Denmark or 
France is always Elizabethan, the overbearing Coriolanus 
is the common-land grabbing aristocrat of sixteenth-century 
England. The British insular spirit was made splendid by 
Shakespeare, but he also, in an age when other young men 
were nntuing in Flanders and Ireland and on the Spanish 
Main, set an example of a peace-loving, philosophical out- 
look upon the hurly-burly of experience from a well-warmed 
town life (there was no Yellow Press to call it a funkhole) 
and through the spy-glass of imagination. We fully realise 
that since in most generations the average man lives a hum- 
drum life, the most important dramas are those which 
concern his humdrumness. And mighty interesting dramas 
many of them are. We realise that the continued silence 
of most of the promising young prose-writers who have been 
absorbed into the war and the disappointing quality of most 
of the productions of those of them who have broken silence 
illustrate again the danger to literature of stupendous 
experiences A Henri Barbusse is rare (how that story of 
the last leave of Eudore goes on haunting one !), and men 
whose health and finances have alike been broken by the 
war may never have the leisure, when peace comes, nor the 
heart, nor enough capacity for steady work, to make a 
literary use of their sufferings. All the same, we incorrigibly 
lament that the biggest writers are so seldom set’ among the 
strangest happenings. The waste that there is! Think 
of those wild cities in Western Canada, where, as one who 
struggled to write and could not, recently assured us, there 
is such an exhilaration in the frosty winter air that in 
prohibition States people get drunk on it and do wild and 
irresponsible things without resorting to a druggist. And 
then, so far as we know, there are no better writers than 
Ralph O'Connor and Robert Service. And now Mr. Safroni- 
Middleton, whose prose, to be candid, is an abomination, 
produces a book about the South Seas which is worth 
reading just because it is really romantic. 

On the whole we agree with him that the essence of 
romance is nudity. We are not thinking of those mahogany- 
hued skins of the natives of Tai-o-hai, but of humanity freed 
from the psychological complications of an advanced civili- 
sation and revealed in the simplicity of those elementary 
motives, actions, passions, which let us see it as human and 
not merely as a clever mechanism for uiring place and 
power. Of course, this simplicity is to found all the 
world over, for civilisation is everywhere reserved for the 
well-to-do; of course there is not really any very great 
difference in outlook between simple people in the Fiji Islands 
and simple people in Hackney. But the wildest parts of 
the earth throw this simplicity into sharpest relief, and it 
is easiest there to take simplicity for granted and escape 
from the hospital atmosphere of the modern brain-surgery 
novel in which Michael (as ubiquitous to-day as the Peter 
and Paul of a few years ago) is sentimental through some 
hereditary taint and Rosalind’s career quietly conforms to 
the theories of Dr. Jung. Therefore those books are most 
likely to be romantic which deal with “low people ” in 
uncivilised places and the jovial ways of savages. And 
because the dreadful realism of war insists on showing us 
the cynicism and the wavering aims and the pessimism and 
the avarice and emphatically the darker side of the civilised 
classes, it is especially in war-time that we turn with eager- 
ness to the glittering romance that moves under tropic 
skies, to the love-affairs of half-reformed cannibals and leper 
chieftains, the adventures of beautiful half-caste girls and 
derelict Englishwomen, the kindnesses and chivalry of 
shellbacks and beachcombers and escaped convicts. All 
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§) 4 TASK FOR ENGLAND. | 
) © The French Government has invited an English mis- 
MN sion to undertake the reconstruction of the “Verdun Area, 
§§ so that on the very ground where our Allies made their 
§) Sternest Stand we shall in part repay our debt. 


§§ VILLAGES BLOWN TO DUST. 
§§ { The destruction around Verdun, on the Morthomme, 
§§ Hill 304, and the Cote du Poivre, scenes of hideous slaughter, 
§§ is probably the worst in Europe. The sites of the villages 
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§§ to sell below cost price. §§ 
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9 that your work in France has influenced the pians of the § 
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SS the American Red Cross officials with a wide experience 6 
§§ of relief work throughout the worid told us your work 6 
was the finest he had ever seen.” i 
» OUR RECORD. We have worked in France for four 
§§ years. We have over 400 workers, men and women, Eng- 

lish and American. We have given over a quarter of a 
NY million to victims of the war. Our workers are volunteer- 
9 ing to continue their free services after the war. 
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these and more are to be found in the narrative of Mr. 
Safroni-Middleton, who knew and liked and wonderfully 
understood these people in his ’teens. The pity of it is that 
he cannot write about his adventures without continually 
elaborating sentences like this : 

Beneath the forest floor for ever toiled that patient eremite, Dame 
Nature, pushing up through the mossy earth the clothes that so well 
suited her children’s modest requirements: bright bows, green- 
fringed kerchiefs, weaved loin-cloths, stiff grass threads for sewing 
fibrous materials into cheap scented suits, also debonair hats for 
their fierce heads ! 

It is a pity, too, that so much of his book consists of analyses 
of his own character and accounts of his own accomplish- 
ments. It is a pity that such fascinating adventures did 
not fall to the lot of a better writer. What a wonderful 
story Mr. Arnold Bennett, for example, would have written 
about the South Sea queen who in her youth ate her discarded 
lovers and in her old age, ‘‘ among her own furniture ” but 
shorn of power, enjoyed music and compliments ! 


DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR 


A Nation Trained in Arms or a Militia? By Lieut.-Genr raw 
BaRON VON FREyTAG-LORINGHOVEN. With an Intro- 
duction by Masor-GeNERAL Sir CHAarLes CALLWELL, 
K.C.B. Constable. 4s. net. 

Fields and Battlefields. By No. 31540. Constable. 5s. net. 


The Crime. By the Author of ‘J’ Accuse.”’ Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Conscience ef Europe. By Prof. A. W. Rrmmnecron. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Way of Honour. By H. Carton pe Wirt. Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. net. 


Lieutenant-General Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven has 
now produced his second book about the war. His first 
was called Deductions from the World War, and very 
interesting his deductions were. The chief deduction 
in this, his second book, is that a militia system is inadequate 
for national defence, and only universal conscription and a 
regular army trained on the Prussian system are adequate. 
Apparently Major-General Sir Charles Callwell agrees with 
him. Sir Charles ends his preface with the remark that 
“* dreamers of dreams that conjure up Leagues of Peace will 
not find much more to encourage them in this book than 
was to be derived from its predecessor, Deductions from the 
World War.” This is undoubtedly true, but it is also possible 
that Lieutenant-General von Freytag-Loringhoven and 
Major-General Callwell may not find much to encourage 
them in the League of Peace which President Wilson and 
the Allies are about to conjure up. 

The German lieutenant-general shows clearly that he 
believes in this—and all—war. It is a pity that he will 
never read the remark of a wounded Tommy in a hospital 
recorded on the last page of No. 31540’s book: ‘* It’s 
no use argufying wi’ fools that believe in God—in God and 
this war.” No. 31540 was a sergeant in the R.A.M.C. ; 
his book is full of the deductions of the rank and file ; they 
would, we are afraid, be exceedingly painful to the Lieuten- 
ant-Generals and Major-Generals whether of Berlin or the 
Horse Guards. Perhaps the reason is that these deductions 
are the deductions of ordinary British subjects who have 
not had the benefit of that ‘*‘ high moral discipline,” the 
result of generations of universal conscription, over which 
the German general is so eloquent. Nevertheless we have 
read few, if any, war books which give as solid and as moving 
a picture of this war and of the British Army as Fields and 
Battlefields. It has its faults—the author is perhaps just a 
little over-cultivated, and he has not altogether escaped 
the dangers which result from the fact, characteristically 
noted by him, that La vie militaire is above all la vie senti- 
mentale. But his little pictures of life at the front, and 
above all his record of the conversations of the men, are 
admirably done, full of humour and a kind of vivid sin- 
cerity. It is to be particularly recommended to anybody 
who still likes war. 

The deductions of the author of ‘J’ Accuse”” are now well 
known. He was one of the first Germans to take the non- 
German view of the guilt of the German Government in 


this war. The present book is the third fat volume of his 
enormous work Das Verbrechen. It deals in three parts 
with the Chancellorship of Bethmann-Hollweg, and analyses 
in immense detail his acts between the outbreak of war and 
his supersession by Michaelis. There is very little left of the 
victims of this writer when he has devoted 350 pages to 
their demolition. M. Carton de Wiart, the Belgian Minister 
of Justice, makes the same deductions with regard to 
Germany and German policy as the author of The Crime, 
but he requires less space for expressing them. His book 
is a collection of writings and speeches. We are told in 
the preface that they possess “‘ great historical value.” 
That is a polite exaggeration, but these speeches on cere- 
monial occasions are good and readable examples of their 
kind, and it is at least refreshing to find a Belgian Minister 
of Justice quoting with ebvious enjoyment the conver- 
sation of Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim. 

The main deduction in Professor Rimington’s book is to 
be found inthe last sentence of his seventeenth chapter : that 
‘* the present need for revitalising the Conscience of Europe ” 
is ‘“‘imperative and urgent.” His book is a thoughtful 
and temperate inquiry into the relation between the Con- 
science of Europe and the present war. It is an earnest 
plea for the rebuilding of ‘‘ the Christian conscience and 
the moral standards of Europe.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Innocent Amusements. By Barry Pain. Werner Laurie. 1s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Barry Pain has chosen a title for his new volume so admirably 
appropriate that the reviewer feels that he can have very little to add 
to it. Itis, in fact, in the giving of innocent amusement that Mr. Pain 
has always excelled ; and in a nation whose humorists are generally 
innocent he has always contrived to hold a prominent place by being 
in the ordinary way more amusing than they. He is, too, a gentle, as 
well as an innocent, entertainer. Not for him the Gargantuan and 
side-splitting feats of humour. No man ever became helpless with 
laughter over Mr. Pain’s stories. What happens when we read them 
is that we feel a continuous and agreeable tickling to which we respond 
with a pleased and unfailing smile. Thus must the trout feel before he 
is suddenly lifted out of the water ; and sometimes one is tempted to 
believe that under this placid exterior Mr. Pain reserves a spirit of 
cynicism and bitter irony which, if it were ever to break loose, would 
have a very similar effect. But it does not break loose. We read of a 
man who posed for faked photographs of sensational incidents, of a 
great music-hall comedian who appeared anonymously in an imitation 
of himself, which was voted a complete failure, of a haunted house and 
a caretaker, of this, that and the other, characteristic inventions of a 
whimsical mind. It is Mr. Pain’s restraint which makes them all so 
charming. He resists temptations to knockabout farce as carefully as 
he resists the temptation to sentimentality. His people behave 
absurdly, but they are never wild in action or in speech. And if one 
looks behind them, one can see a quiet, self-possessed personality 
tickling his audience. 


Unicorns. By James HuneKer. Werner Laurie. 10s. net. 


Mr. Huneker discourses, among other subjects, on Rémy de Gour- 
mont, Paul Cézanne, great pianists, the Fourth Dimension and Mr. 
W. H. Mallock. He does not take all knowledge for his province, but 
he does take all the arts for his footstool. The title of his book is a 
trifle mysterious, and the opening essay ‘‘ In Praise of Unicorns” 
renders the mystery only deeper. The Unicorn, says Mr. Huneker, “ is 
Pan. He is Puck. He is Shelley. He is Ariel. He is Whim. He is 
Irony.” There seems no particular reason why he should not also be 
Pyrrhonism, Despair, Mr. Hoover and Non-Euclidian Geometry. But 
fortunately an understanding of this initial riddle is not necessary 
for the understanding of the gay bubbles which Mr. Huneker blows 
about pajnting, poetry and music. He has an insatiable hunger for 
anything which is called, or calls itself, art ; and he is certainly one of 
the most appreciative critics that ever lived. But there is a gustatory 
flavour about all his appreciations which lends to this volume something 
of the air of a cookery book. He turns J. K. Huysmans and James 
Joyce over on his tongue as though they were specially choice morsels. 
His Chopin, one feels, is served with Sauce Supréme, his Artzibashef is 
a strange, but an attractive, condiment. This is one way of regarding 
the works of creative artists ; but it is not a good way to distinguish 
between the more and the less worthy of them. Mr. Huneker pays 
the penalty of enjoying too many works of art too indiscriminately. 
Apparently the fibres of his mind have been relaxed, not stiffened, by 
his miscellaneous diet ; and in these high-spirited pages he reveals a 
personality asprawl over all the works of man like an unsuccessful jelly. 
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asa CIGARETTES 


=” Numbers of good judges—men and women 
whose palates are unusually keen—have 
recorded their opinion of the “ De Reszke” 
American Cigarettes. The following* ex- 
amples are representative of all :-— 

Sir Arthur Pinero writes: “Iam inclined to 
think thatthe ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarette 


is the best Virginia cigarette I have ever sinoked. 
Please let me have one thousand.” 


Miss Irene Vanbrugh writes; “I think that 
o ‘De ~ — ans ate perfectly de- 
cious, and more than ustify everyth th 
said about them,” ’ ’ iedeien 


* Other opinions in other “De Restke” advts, 
Sold Everywhere 












Sources of Success 


Success in ‘ife as in warfare can only 
be achieveu by energy and persistence. 
But these all-important qualities in the 

Z_~—sindividual depend upon the main- 
tenance of subtle sources ‘of vitality 
which must daily be replenished 
and rebuilt. Every output of 
energy, every persistent effort, ex- 
hausts part of the reserves stored 
in the body to meet the daily 


demands, and unless these reserves are quickly 
replenished the demands of the next day over- 
take the supply, and loss of efficiency results. 


Wherever the nerves or tissues are underfed 
or the strength is flagging, ‘BYNOGEN’ is a 
valuable and agreeable food. 


nogen 


‘Dyn Brings Health 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard St., London, E,C. 3 
Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 





A most important book by PAUL LENSCH, the well- 


known Socialist Member of the Reichstag. 


THREE YEARS OF 
WORLD REVOLUTION 


5s. net. 


“ It is much to be desired that it should have the widest possible circu- 
lation.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
A faithful picture of the revolting German Socialist mind.” 
—Daily Graphie. 


The New Book by the Deputy-Chief of the German 
General Staff, the most distinguished soldier writer 
of Prussia, 
LIRUTENANT-GENERAL BARON VON FREYTAG- 
LORINGHOVEN, 

Author of ‘‘ Deductions from the World War.” 


A NATION TRAINED IN ARMS 
OR A MILITIA? 


With an Introduction by Major-General Sir C. E. 
CALLWELL, K.C.M.G. 4s. net. 


“ These considered expert opinions, where friend ond foe are in such 
striking agreement, cannot be lightly disregarded.” ield. 


RHYME AND REVOLUTION IN 
GERMANY 
By J. G. LEGGE. 15s. net. 


“ . . . A broad balanced analysis of the German mind at a time when 
the influences which made modern Germany were developing.’’—Graphic. 
‘Those who want to know what Germany two years ago was like will 
find here a true and lively picture.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


AMERICA’S DAY 
By IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘A Picture of America in all its various aspects by a writer who has 
made a life study of his subject.””"—T ruth. 
s unique, . . . an entertaining and complete narrative of one of the 
most "thrilling and momentous periods of the Great War.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


EASTERN EXPLORATION, Past and Future 
By Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ An entrancing book and one with a high purpose.”"—Daily Mai’, 


ENGLAND AND PALESTINE 
By H. SIDEBOTHAM. 6s. net. 


A timely record of the history of the Holy Land, which brings 
the reader down to modern days.""—Westminster Gazette. 


SCENES OF RUSSIAN LIFE 
By JOSEPHINE CALINA. 6s. net. 
“In Miss Calina’s writing we recognise something of the quality of the 
great Russian novelists.""—Westminster Gazette. 
= sent scenes are simple memories of a young but intensely active and 
vari le.” 


FIELDS AND BATTLEFIELDS 
By No. 31540. 5s. net. 


“ Not many war books have been more tellingly direct.” 
— Manchester Guardian, 
~Graphic. 


-Nation. 


“* The passion of life throbs in this distinguished little volume.”’ 
“ 4 gentle, human, and quietly humorous book.”"—Daily News, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL REEFER 
By Col. JAMES MORRIS MORGAN. tos. 6d. net. 
“A book of thrilling adventure and world-wide reflections.” 


-~Daily Chronicle. 
** Capital reading.” —Field. ; 
* This jolly book on life in the Southern States.""—Saturday Review, 


REALISM 
; ARTHUR McDOWALL. tos. 6d. net. 


“one beyond the shadow of a doubt, is a valuable book." 
—The Times Literary Te a nent, 


A tonic and an encouragement, It is full of thought and 


ay’ mpat hy.” "Outlook. 


THE FUTURE CITIZEN AND 

HIS MOTHER 
By CHARLES PORTER, M.D., B.Sc. With a Foreword 
by Sir JAMES CRICHTON, BROWNE M_.D., B.Sc. 
3s. 6d. net. Chadwick Library Series. 


“ The advice on en throughout these chapters is sound and expressed in 
simple language, . . . A masterly treatise on ther « ~ material of education.” 
ritish Medical Journal. 


LONDON : 


10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 
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The Republic of the Southern Cross. By Vatery Brussor. Constable. 
5s. net. 

Brussof, says Mr. Stephen Graham, in his introduction to this volume 
of short stories, ‘* draws the skull and crossbones at the top of the page 
before he writes a word.” He deals, that is to say, in unrealities and, 
for preference, in blood-curdling unrealities ; and Mr. Graham thinks 
that his work may be useful to English writers “‘ as affording new con- 
ceptions, new models and new possibilities of literary form.” The 
first story, which gives its name to the volume, certainly teaches a 
useful lesson, which is that a writer who gives free course to his own 
fantasy achieves nothing unless he takes the fantasy of his reader with 
him. The tale of a city built on the Southern Pole, supported by 
great metal-works and secretly ruled by a Trust, which perishes 
because the citizens fall victims to mania contradicens and are con- 
strained to do the opposite of that which they would, is, simply, not 
interesting. It is an example of ingenuity functioning in the void and 
achieving nothing. But some of the studies in individual madness 
and delusion start with a better chance and are worked out to a success- 
ful conclusion. The story of an old workman who attempts to steal 
an ancient bust because it seems to him to be the portrait of a woman 
whom he had loved and deserted in youth is moving; and the final 
touch, by which he is made to wonder whether it was not merely the 
sight of the bust which conjured up in his drink-sodden brain an 
imaginary story of early love, is strangely effective. Perhaps the best 
of all the tales is that in which a man recognises, or thinks he recog- 
nises, in a woman encountered by chance the mistress whom he basely 
cast off twelve years before. She denies her identity, admits it, denies 
it again, and keeps him for months in a fever of speculation. At last 
she leaves him in anguish and writes to him, refusing to solve the 
riddle and asking him how it matters whether she has taken vengeance 
for herself or for one of whom she has only heard from him. It is 
doubtful whether there is anything for English writers to learn 
from Brussof that they could not learn as readily from Poe 
or Villiers de l'Isle Adam; but he is often a skilful hand at the 
short story. 


THE CITY 
ee a short spell of weakness, the stock markets 


show a firm tendency, but with comparatively 

little business passing. In some respects a lull 
will be welcomed by brokers and their staffs, for, with all 
the declaration forms that have to be executed, the amount 
of clerical work that each transaction involves is now 
about double what it used to be before the war. In some 
quarters there is an agitation for a reversion to the pre-war 
system of half-monthly settlements, but thus far it does 
not appear to have met with enthusiastic support. War 
Loans fluctuate very little, and the strongest section of the 
markets is probably that devoted to oil shares. Despite 
the prospect of reduced armaments the shares of explosive 
companies are rising, but this is said to be on the expectation 
that the terms of the long-awaited merger will be made 
known next week. Indications point to an _ increased 
number of new issues being offered to the public during 
the next few months. The well-known electrical under- 
taking of Siemens Bros. and Co. is offering £500,000 of 
4} per cent. debentures at 87} and £80,000 ordinary £5 
shares at par. As the debentures are repayable at par 
by twenty-five annual drawings commencing next year, 
and the last annual dividend on the ordinary shares was 
10 per cent., free of tax, both securities look attractive 
and should be over-subscribed. The £1 shares of the 
Pyrotan Leather Company are being strongly recommended 
in some usually well-informed quarters. The company 
owns a wonderfully rapid tanning process, and, apart from 
the profits on its operations at home, is likely to derive 
considerable benefit from the sale of its rights abroad. 
The importance of a rapid process of this sort in tropical 
countries is obvious. At their present price of about 75s. 
the shares look attractive for people who do not object 
to a speculative element, provided it is accompanied by the 
opportunity of big profits. 


* * a 


The recent spurt in Home Rails proves to have been 
short-lived. The market does not know how to take 


Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks as to State control, but is 
slowly coming to the conclusion that he means real national- 
isation and not a_ profit-sharing arrangement. Some 
angry letters are being written to the Press stating that 
the number of railway shareholders is 700,000, that practi- 
cally all the women shareholders have the vote, and they 
should use this to secure good treatment for the companies. 
Writers of such letters are ignorant of the fact that a very 
large number of people figure five and six times over as 
railway shareholders because they hold stocks in a number 
of companies; recent figures furnished to me show that, 
after allowing for all these ‘“‘ duplicates,” the actual number 
of railway stockholders in the United Kingdom is about 
252,000. Turning to foreign railways, a correspondent 
points out that in the recently issued report of the Central 
Argentine Railway it is stated that the maize harvest, 
which was bountiful, had not been disposed of, and that 
there was still a considerable quantity on hand at the 
stations, whilst it was estimated that there was 1,000,000 
tons in the possession of the producers which had not yet 
been shelled. The Central Argentine Railway was using 
maize as fuel for its power plants, and many of its suburban 
trains were being run by power generated from this source ! 
My correspondent writes : 


Maize burnt for fuel; and pigs here starving,and Central Europe 
hungry! Was there no storage in Argentina and no Government 
able to buy and store ? 


* * * 


That most enterprising insurance company, the Eagle 
Star and British Dominions, is issuing proposal forms for 
insurance against ‘‘ material damage caused by rioters, 
strikers, lock-outs of workmen and-or persons taking part 
in labour disturbances or civil commotion, and fire and- 
or explosion, directly caused by any of the foregoing, either 
originating on the premises insured or elsewhere, including 
loot and pillage.” I hear that stockbrokers are receiving 
many letters inquiring for investments in countries where 
there is no fear of either “ confiscation of capital by social- 
istic governments” or of labour trouble. One broker 
told me that he sarcastically replied “‘ Mexico,” but, to his 
mingled horror and amusement, was taken seriously. A 
reminder that investors do not escape political and labour 
troubles by going outside Europe is afforded by the news 
of the disturbances at Iquique,in the province of Tarapaca, 
which many years ago was taken by Chile from Peru. Peru 
is reported to have withdrawn its consular agents from 
Chile. Perusal of the reports of the various Argentine 
railway companies shows that labour trouble on the railways 
of that country is more pronounced than it is as yet in the 
United Kingdom; on the other hand, Argentina, of course, 
is primarily an agricultural State and not a manufacturing 
country. 

ok * * 


There has of late been a good deal of ferment among the 
staffs of the great banks whose salaries have, to put it 
mildly, not wholly kept pace with the increase in the cost 
of living. Lloyds Bank appears to have grappled boldly 
with the problem, for it is stated that as from November Ist 
all employees whose salaries do not exceed £500 per annum 
receive an increase of 20 per cent., whilst those with higher 
salaries get increases tapering down to 5 per cent. This 
relates to the fixed salaries; as regards war bonuses, the 
present scheme is withdrawn and another substituted 
whereby married men (which term includes single men 
and widowers who are householders or have responsibilities 
similar to those of married men) receive bonuses varying 
from 10 to 40 per cent., calculated on the increased salaries. 
In addition, as from January Ist next, the bank is going 
to pay income tax on the salaries, bonuses, etc., of its staff, 
wad any advantage in the statutory allowances for life 
insurance and children will be for the benefit of the members 
of the staff concerned. It is estimated that the extra 
cost of this revised salary scheme will be about £375,000 

r annum, or more than one-fifth of the net profit earned 
by the bank last year. The big banks are quick to imitate 
one another, and it will be interesting to see to what extent 
this lead is followed by the other institutions. 

Emit DAVIEs. 
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Already in its Fifth Edition. The book allserious and eager 
young educated people are reading : 


M e d L A oe a to 
t olution o} 
arrie ove . Difficulties. F 
By MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.L. 
6s. net, postage 3d. (Abroad, registered, 5d.) 


The Cambridge Magazine says :—* It is probably the | bene 
contribution to the 8eX problem that has ever been made real 








LECTURES, ETC. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR wom EN 
TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
RECOGNISED BY THE BoarD oF EpvucarTion. 
Im connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
L. JOHNSTON, 


Principal: Miss KATHARINE 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 


Teachers’ Training Certificate. 





Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the Lendon University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. and II. 

Demonstration School attached to the College ; 
beuring schools under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholacships from £12 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan F 

iculars of College Hall and sogieteed lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at 


and practice for students in neigh- 


The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W.6 

HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of goers as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton | oN any A residential College 
providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for 
the Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice 





in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in 
Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 
65 guineas. 


Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three Years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Swimming ; also for remedial Exercises and Massage. New Students will be 
admitted in January, 1919.—For particulars of Curricula, Scholarships, Hostels, etc.. 
see prospectus of College, obtainable from the SECRETARY, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir ~~, —T LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore, M. A: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer iaformation concerning 





to the English public.” 


Mr. A. L. HUMPHREYS (of Hatchards), in Book Monthly, says :—‘‘In the 
West-end just now everyone is reading Married Love. The book has had, 
and will have, a continued sale. Frank, straightforward truth finds no 
greater admirers than in the heart of Mayiair, and this is the real reason for 
the success of Dr. Stopes’s book.” 

The British Medical Journal says :—‘‘ Dr. Stopes has special qualifications 
for hertask. . . .Tothe married, and to those about to marry, provided 
they are normal in mind and body and not afraid to face facts, this should 
prove a most helpful book.” 


LONDON: A. C, FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, -E.C. 4, 














THE REVOLUTION 
IN GERMANY 


For an account of the forces 
now in power in Germany read 
The Socialist Movement in Germany - 2d. 


Trade Unionism in Germany - - - 7d. 
Postage 14d. extra. 


By WM. STEPHEN SANDERS. 


THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1 





























LIST 433 NOW READY. 


Post free on ‘on application. 


BOOKS 


Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders. All New Copies 
offered at Discounts of from 60 to 85 per cent. off Published Prices, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265 High Holborn, London, W.C.2. 




















POLITICAL CORRUPTION 


AND HOW TO END IT. 
Price 6d. net. 


An appeal to the Electorate issued by the Society for Upholding Political 
aoe. Exposes the abuses of Party Government and suggests practical 
edies. 


McBripg, Nast & Co., Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 4, 














UBSCRIPTION RATES.—The yearly subscription to THE NEW 
STATESMAN, including all sro and postage, is 26/- inland, 


30/- abroad ; half-y: early, 


/- inland, 16/6 foreign. Quarterly 


ates ‘Pond apply te the Principal, Miss Lawazncz. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
Unrverstty Covaszs in Arts. Somme, Meoicing, and Exoinceaine fer Mea 
omen. ee a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 

liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from Ruarsrrar. 











SCHOOLS. 
T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prespectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
bam Cellege (Historica! Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, 


Prospectus en ogi to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
: 7 Grayshott. 








HINDHEAD. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy aad beautiful situatien. Aim of Educa- 
ion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 
——— study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupiis pre- 
for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and externa! 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Exvcis. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION ea 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, ~~ Swedish Drill, Danciag, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Dra Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Ceokery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. ers taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 


Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Coomnee, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield H School. The of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
and Handicraft of very description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as my. Goomeung and Poultry-keeping, The girls will be prepared 
for the Universitiog. “the Med ical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhyth _ i ey ~ and all oom subjects 
as should be part of every girl's ed i Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil, The house ie “Jelightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 
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AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 


ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 


Tel. : Central 1565. 


SHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 
taken), Translation, Blue Book and Reference Work.—Miss 
M. Harris, 92 Fleet Street, EX c. = 4. 














TD ss'eitonnaate. Sagtenting, Translations, — OLIve BEAMISH, 
93 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ BOOKS 


COLLECTED WORKS. 


Edited by Miss MAY MORRIS. 24 Volumes. Medium 8vo, 
£12 12s. net. 
Each volume has a Photogravure Frontispiece and various other 
Illustrations. 


POETICAL WORKS 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. Library Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 

Popular Edition, in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6d. each, sold 
separately. In 5 vols,, 25s.; or 5s. each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
New Edition. With Portrait and Introduction by J. W. 
MackaiL. Twelve Parts. Crown 8vo. 

Parts 1-8, 10 and 11, 1s. 3d. net. Parts 9 and 12, 2s. 6d. net. 
This Edition is also issued in the Silver Library. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and other Poems. Library 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Pocket Library Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net cloth; 4s. 6d. net leather. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 
cloth ; 4s. 6d. net leather. 

POEMS BY THE WAY: AND LOVE IS ENOUGH, OR THE 
FREEING OF PHARAMOND. Library Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF 
THE NIBLUNGS. Library Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE AENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done into English Verse. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done into English Verse. 
8vo. 6s. net. 

THE PILGRIMS OF HOPE; AND CHANTS FOR SOCIALISTS. 
Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. net cloth; 4s. 6d. net leather. 
THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIME KING OF THE FOLK 
OF THE WEDERGEATS. Translated by Wit114M Morris 

and A. J. Wyatr. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square crown 8vo. 6s. Pocket Library 
Edition. Feap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net cloth; 4s. 6d. leather. 


PROSE WORKS. 


A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A KING’S LESSON. 
2s. 6d. net. Pocket Library Edition. Fcap 8vo. 
net cloth ; 4s. 6d. net leather. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. Library 
Edition. Square crown 8vo. 6s. Pocket Library Edition. 
Feap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net cloth ; 4s. 6d. net leather. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE; or, An Epoch of Rest. Feap 8vo. 
1s. net paper covers ; 2s. 6d. net cloth; 4s. 6d. net leather. 





4 vols. 


Crown 


16mo. 
2s. 6d. 





SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





Works by WILLIAM MORRIS. 


PROSE WORKS (continued). 


THE ROOTS OF THE|MOUNTAINS. Library Edition. Square 
crown 8vo. 8s. Pocket Library Edition. Feap 8vo. 5s. 
net cloth ; 9s. net leather. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, Square post 8vo. 
Library Edition. 6s. net. Pocket Edition. Feap 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net cloth; 4s. 6d. net leather. 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD: a Romance. Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Pocket Library Edition. 2 vols. 
Feap 8vo. 5s. net cloth; 9s. net leather. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS ISLES. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. Pocket Library Edition. 2 vols. Feap 8vo. 5s. 
net cloth; 9s. net leather. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. Library Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. Pocket Library Edition. 2 vols. Feap 8vo. 
5s. net cloth ; 9s. net leather. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. Library Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. Pocket Library Edition. Feap 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net cloth ; 4s. 6d. net leather. 
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